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AGRICULTURAL EXCURSION IN THE GENESEE 
VALLEY CONTINUED. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 

Buckwheat is raised to some extent, but not 
largely. I could not learn that in any case it bad 
been used as a green-dressing to be ploughed in, 
a process not unknown in some parts of the coun- 
try, and from which I believe much benefit may 
be derived. The cost of the seed is a small affair ; 
and preference of such management over a naked 
fallow can hardly admit ofa doubt. <A few care- 
ful experiments in this case would decide an im- 
portant question. 

Grasses.—The grasses cultivated are the red- 
clover and timothy or herds-grass. The meadows 
or alluvions on the Genesee river abound in rich 
natural grasses, and are peculiarly favorable to 
the growth o! grass, 

In one or two cases, on a small scale, I found 
the orchard grass cultivated; but merely as an 
experiment; and [ met with two small fields or 
rather paiches of millet, sown probably for the 
same reason. The stalk was extremely large, 
which indicated, in my opinion, too thin sowing; 
certainly, if it were intended that it should be cut 
forhay. Thisis a common error, The allow- 
ance, with most farmers, of seed for a crop of mil- 
let is one peck per acre. If the land is rich, the 
stalk in such case becomes as large as brush ; but 
where a bushel is sown to an acre, the stalk is 
small and-fine, and the hay, when well cured, of 
the very best description. I have myself obtained 
three tons to an acre, weighed, afier being well 
cured, at the public scale. 

Ot grasses, clover is extensively cultivated. It 
is sown on the wheat in the spriog at the rate of 
7 or 8 pounds to the acre. It is commonly de- 
pastured in the fall, and the field is allowed to 
continue in clover the eneuing year, and the suc- 
ceeding spring is ploughed and fallowed for 
wheat. In other cases it is depastured in the fal! 
of the year in which itis sown; and in the en- 
suing spring the land is ploughed and fallowed 
for wheat. 

There may be said to be three distinct kinds of 
clover customarily sowed by the farmers; the 
first is the June or southern clover; this is com- 
paratively small and ripens early, the next is the 
northera or Vermont clover, which ripens late 
and grows with great luxuriance ; the third is the 
Ohio clover, which holds a medium character be- 
tween the two. I found that both for hay or for 
ploughing in with the stubble, farmers differed in 
their choice, preferring either the southern or the 
Ohio clover. The southern clover makes the 
best hay and is more easily cured than either of 
the others. ‘The northern clover makes a very 
coarse hay. 

The crop in general averages from two to three 
tons. The opinion of many of the best practical 
farmers, whom [I consulted, is decidedly in favor 
of curing it mainly by sweltering in the cock. In 
this case it is cut but not spread, and afier lying 
in swath until it becomes entircly dry from ex. 
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traneous wet and slighily wilted, it is put into 
small cocks and suffered so to remain until it be- 
comes made, which can only be determined by 
good judgment and experience. The cocks are 
then turned directly upside down, until the damp- 
ness gathered at the bottom of the cock is wholly 
dried ofl, and are then carried into the barn. I 
have known this same method practised by some 
of the best farmers in Massachusetts, and in 
other parts of New York; and the hay under 
such circumstances retains its sweetness and color, 
the flowers and leaves are not shaken off and lost, 
as when the grass is much tossed about and 
spread ; and the hay proves of an excellent quality, 

Timothy or herds-grass cannot be said to be 
cultivated extensively, though I think some of the 
finest fields of herds-grass which I have ever 
seen, | found on Mr. Le Roy’s place near Avon, 
on the opposite side of the river. I hardly know 
what could be more luxuriant, even and beautiful. 
Ou the Genesee flats above in the great valley, 
the hay was most abundant, but, as | have_re- 
marked, of a more mixed character. Mr. Wads- 


worth is accustomed to feed or depasture some of 
his fields so late in the spring that the crop of 


vrass is not fit to be cut until the season is far ad- 
vanced. 
haying, as the different fields ripen in succession, 
and his haying season reaches into September. 
This late-grown hay is, I presume, not so @ab- 
stantial and nutritious as an earlier crop would be, 
partaking very much of the character of rowen, 
but this is compensated by the advantages of the 
feed in the spring, ‘The practice of taking two 
crops does not, that I could learn, prevail here: 


and this | believe from an oppressive feeling of 


abundance rather than that it might pot in many 
cases be done to advantage, for with respect to 
many of the farmers of this rich section of coun- 
try, the case must be as with a farmer mentioned 
in another place, who needed to pull down his 
barns and build greater, that he might have 
where to bestow all his goods. 

It is difficult to estimate with any great exact- 
ness the ordinary yield of these best lands in 
vrass, but it may be salely pul down as averaging 
Over two tons per acre. If do not know where 
finer crops are to be found, and this would be an 
under estimate of scme fields which I went into. 

Hay is, in many cases, stacked, sometimes near 
the barns and at other times in the fields. I saw 
but few instances in which these stacks were 
thatched ; but in many the stacks were put up 
with extraordinary skilbvatid care, and so were 
pretty thoroughly protected against the weather. 
Mr. Wadsworth has, scattered over his fielde and 
meadows, a great many small barns in which the 
hay is stored ; and at which places his cattle and 
sheep are fed in the winter, but not housed, 

The proper stacking of hay is quite an art, 
which an Englishman or Scotchman understands 
well; and if allowed to take his own way will 
perform with so much skill, I may add, taste, that 
i have often admired these stacks lor their effec- 
tual protection of the hay, when well thatehed, 


This divides and extends his time of 
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and for their beauty as picturesque objects in a 
rural landscape. But it is an art of which in ge- 
neral a Yankee knows nothing, and in which he is 
commonly asad bungler; and this not from any 
want of capacity, but from a deficiency of pa- 
tience, owing to the driving haste with which 
most things are carried en among us; and from a 
habit, but too common, of only half doing most 
things which we undertake. 

Of stock in the Genesee valley and its vicinity, 
I can judge but very imperfectly. It is hardly to 
be considered at present as 4 stock-raising dis- 
trict, the land being chiefly devoted to the grow- 
ing of wheat and grass. Mr. Wadsworth feeds 
large numbers of cattle upon his meadows, but 
many of these are purchased and not bred by him. 
He has bred, however, some improved stock, and 
has several animals of full and mixed blood. Mr. 
Le Roy and Mr. Newbold, in York, have a consi- 
derable herd of improved animale of a high cha- 
racter. I saw them merely in passing, and re- 
gretted that I could not go among them ; but they 
are held in high estimation in the opinion of com- 
petent judges. 

I scarcely found a farm where apy considerable 
number of cows were kept for dairy purposes be- 
yond the use of the family. The cows met with 
in general were of no particular breed ; and were, 
as far as I observed, in good condition. Per- 
haps { should except from this eulogium the cows 
which go in the highway, arace which, in Ire- 
land, are so much valued for their skill in leaping 
hedges and ditches ; and at sales are always com- 
mended for their capacity of “getting their own 
living.’ I could get no exact account of any dairy 
product. The average yield of a good cow in 
new milk cheese was stated at about 300 Ibe., 
and where her milk was devoted exclusively to 
butter, at 110 to 150 lbs. per annum. These state- 
ments, however, were rather conjectural than as- 
certained ; but to all inquiries respecting the yield 
of their cows in milk, the stereotyped answer was 
always made, that they gave a pailful at a milk- 
ing; an answer which | have always admired 
for its precision, especially as pails are all of one 
size ! 

The general impression among the farmers in 
this part of the country seemed to be, that while 
the improved Durham stock was decidedly to be 
preferred for its beauty, size and thrift, yet for 
milk they were considered inferior to the best se- 
lected cows of our native stock. The first crosses 
have almost always proved well. How far this 
impression or opinion is to be valued must depend 
on many circumstances. It may be mere preju- 
dice or an opinion taken up at hap-hazard; and 
but very lew persons, if any, in this part of the 
country have had that long and careful experience 
with the race, that mania, justly them in coming 
to so great a conclusion. The truth is, with a few 
exceptions, we in fact know little of this stock at 
present; and the haste with which some men ap- 
prove or condemo, is well illustrated within my 
own experience, where, for example, an indivi- 
dual farmer of no mean judgment undertook to 
give their character with periect decision, whose 
whole knowledge of them extended to the own- 
ing of a half-blood two years old bull for a few 
months. 


If any man, however, chooses tq see this stock 
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Prertice of Albany; and if he has any prejudices 
of any kind against the stock, and is not then pre- 
pared to yield every one of them, ! can only say 
he is differently constituted from what! am. Mr. 
Prentice has about forty animals of the improved 
Durham short horn, of pure blood and of the 
highest pedigree. He has one cow with seven 
heifers of her own progeny along side of her, six 
of which were in milk. A stock of larger size, 
of more symmetrical form, of equal beauty, of 
finer feel, of more thrift, of greater productive- 
ness, I never have seen and never expect to see ; 
nor do | expect to see a herd better kept, nor bet- 
ter arrangements for their keeping. To an ama- 
teur, to an inquisitive farmer, who desires to see 
what skill, intelligence and care can effect in 
moulding and improving the animal frame, it is 
worth a journey from Rochester to Albany on foot 
to see this stock. It is worth aimost as much to 
see Mr. Prentice’s stable arrangements and the 
tidy manner in which every thing is kept. Some 
few farmers among my acquaintance, in going 
there, would hardly know that they were not in 
their own best parlors. This, however, seems to 
convey a slight reflection upon some farmers’ 
wives; but that is not my intention; and, asI 
would not upon any account be disrespectful to- 
wards the ladies, I.beg my readers to draw black 
lines around this paragrapth and consider it as 
“ expunged.” 

I have only to desire that Mr. Prentice would 
by a lactometer ascertain the qualities of his milk ; 
and then that he would ascertain the actual yield 
in butter of several of his animals for a week or 
so; and when this is done, that he would show 
his benevolent countenance in the New Genesee 
Farmer, end Jet our readers know all about it. 
Our friend Tucker, of the Cultivator, has too.much 
generosity to complain of this; or to think we 
have jumped over the fence into his pasture, 
with a view to catch and bridle one of his best 
colts. He has a full team always in his own 
stables, 

The farm work in this part of the state is per- 
formed almost exclusively by horses. ‘The horses 
in general are horses of all work. No horses 
among us are raised for the turf, and the various 
vehicles in use, wagons, dearborne, buggics, sul- 
kies, &c., have put saddles almost wholly out of 
use. This is to be regretted, for there is no more 
manly, healthy, and vigorous exercise, for man or 
woman, than riding on horseback. The horses 
in general are of a medium size, and impressed 
me favorably. 

Of the comparative expediency of keepin 
horses rather than oxen, or otherwise, I shall 
not speak in this place. Confidently as some 
persons have decided in this case for themselves, 
there are yet two sides to the question. A pair of 
horses is required on almost every farm for market, 
church, visiting and business from home; but if 
the team must be extended beyond this, it is well 
worth considering whether oxen may not be kept 
to more advantage than horses. We shall now 
give no opinion in the case, but suggest it for far- 
ther inquiry. 

Of sheep I saw some flocks, but not many large 
ones. Mr. Wadsworth hae several honed < 
the Shakers at Groveland have a considerable 
flock; Theron Brown of Wheatland, has a flock 


in perfection, let him go to the farm of E. P. lof 500 sheep of mixed blood. His wool brought 
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this year 28 cente per [b., last year 35 cents.; the 
previous year 44 cents. The average yield of this 
flock, where there was a large proportion of 
wethers, was 3 lbs. 4 oz. of washed woo! to 
each sheep. 

In his opinion, 7 sheep require a ton of hay 
for wintering. Hay is valued at 5 dollars per ton. 
The annual increase of the flock is reckoned at 25 
percent. ‘Ine value of mutton here is very little, 
and that increase will do little more than keep the 
flock good. Giving, however, the flock the ad- 
vantage of all the increase, the account may be 
thus stated : 


Wool, 3} Ibs. at 28 cents 91 cents. 
Lamb, 1 in 4 or 1-4th, 25 ‘ 
116 
Keeping 1-7 of 500, 71 cents. 
Pasturage, say 40 + 
111 
Net balance in favor of sheep, 5 cents. 


This presents no great encouragement to the 
sheep husbandry. Mr. Brown is of opinion that 
- swine and cattle are not worth raising beyond the 
wants of the family. I give it as the opinion ex- 
pressed by him and some other farmers to me, 
but as a matter in my own judgment admitting of 
several qualifications. It is a complex question, 
in which a good many elements are involved, and 
my very imperlect knowledge in this case does 
not authorize me to pronounce with decision. 

The value of land is rated here at 50 dollars per 
acre. The yield of hay estimated at 14 tons. 
The hay at the above estimate would be equal to 
$7,50, and the expense of getting can hardly be 
less than $2,50 per acre, leaving 5 dollars income 
in favor of the land. But ona farm it must be 
considered that there is much land in wood or in 
fallow, or otherwise unproductive ; and there are 
uncertainties attending all crops and seasons. 





FARMING OF MR. WILLIAM WEAVER, OF 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Mr. William. Weaver, a wealthy iron-master 
of this county, and one of the most judicious prac- 
tical farmers I have ever known, has, for several 
years past, been cultivating a portfen of his ex- 
tensive estate with distinguished success, upon a 
system entirely novel in this section of country, 
the Valley of Virginia, a brief outline of which 
may not be unacceptable to some of your readers. 

‘The traveller from Lynchburg to Lexington, 
up the picturesque and romantic valleys of the 
James and North rivers, cannot fail, if he will but 
lift up his eyes as he approaches the mouth of 
Buffalo, about nine miles from the latter place, 
to observe, at the distance of two or three miles 
up the river, a cluster of precipitous hills—the 
Oulposts, as it were, of the Blue Ridve—proudly 
rearing their green and rounded summits above 
the adjacent valley, and apparently covered to 
their very tops, by the hand of man, with the 
richest and most luxuriant vegetation. These 





steep and rough hills, most appropriately desig- | proving every year with the progressive improve- 





nated by Mr. Weaver as the “ Highland Farm,”’ 
against which the North river dashes its foaming 
torrent, which slope in every direction from their 
summits to their base, presenting angles of from 
twenty to filly degrees, constitute the land in 
question. 

About ten or twelve years ago, Mr. Weaver 
purchased this farm, now embracing upwards of 
800 acres, in several distinct tracts, at an average 
price of $2 an acre, principally for the purpose of 
procuring the wood, with which it wds then co- 
vered, with the exception of about 100 acres of 
cleared and exhausted land, to supply his iron es- 
tablishment with coal. The native growth con- 
sisted of oak, hickory and dogwood, with large 
pines interspersed. ‘The soil iw a red gravel, 
strongly dashed with slate, reposing on a lime- 
stone foundation. So unpromising an appear- 
ance did this land present for agricultural pur- 
poses, that when Mr. Weaver told his neighbors 
he intended to make a corn farm of these poor 
and steep hills, a laugh of derision was the only 
encouragement he received. 

As the clearing progressed, Mr. Weaver di- 
vided the cleared land into four fields, one of 100 
acres for standing pasture, and three of about 120 
acres each jor cultivation. ‘The first field of new 
ground was broken up, early in the spring, with 
McCormick ploughs, drawn by two mules each, 
and cultivated in corn. The crop did not exceed 
an average of twenty bushels to the acre. In 
the fall the field was seeded in wheat, upon which, 
late in the winter, the usnal quantity of clover 
seed, and half a bushel of plaster, were sown to 
the acre. After the wheat was removed at har- 


vest, the stubble was gleaned by the stock of 
Very early next spring an additional half 


hogs. 
verte of plaster was sown to the acre over the 
whole field. During the spring, summer and fall, 
not a single animal of any kind whatever was per- 
mitted to invade the clover field, nor was any 
clover cut, except a very small quantity on the 
most luxuriant spots, for the use of the mules 
while at work on the farm. The next winter, 
however, the stock of hogs was kept in the field, 
which was ploughed up early in the spring, and 
again planted in corn. In the fall it was seeded 
with wheat, and in the winter sown with clover 
and plaster. ‘The other fields, as they came suc- 
cessively in cultivation, were treated precisely in 
the same manner, with the exception of the 
standing pasture, which has never been ploughed 
up since the first course of crops, and of the hun- 
dred acres of exhausted land, above spoken of, 
which, being too poor to produce corn, was sown 
first with oats, and then with rye, clover and plas- 
ter, when it took its course in the regular rotation. 

Now mark the result of this system of cultiva- 
tion. The crops of corn on these poor hills have 
for several years past averaged about forty bush- 
els to the acre, while this year’s crop, on a field of 
130 acres, is pronounced by competent judges to 
be the best in the county, on either bottom or 
upland. The entire field, it is supposed, will ave- 
rage upward of 40 bushels to the acre, while 
many contiguous acres cap be found which will 
yield at least 60 bushels. I have heard some of 
the most intelligent neighbors express the opinion, 
that it was the best field of corn they ever saw, 
The crops of wheat succeeding corn, though im- 
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ment of the land, have never been heavy. The 
average may probably be set down at from eight 
io filteen bushels, the crops having beeu of late 
years very materially injured by rust. Mr. Wea- 
vei’s object is corn, of which immense quantities 
are consumed by his irou establishment. Were 
wheat his staple crop, he would sow it upon a clo- 
ver ley. 

Mr. Weaver informs me that clover did not 
succeed well on his new ground until it had been 
weil cleansed by his second course of crops. It is 
now generally very heavy. His fields were at 
first much infested with sorrel, which has at length 
been almost entirely extirpated. Mr. Weaver re- 
garde it as all-important to the success of his clo- 


ver, that it should be plastered, at the rate of half 


a bushel to the acre, about the time of sowing the 
seed. He sometimes even strews plaster on his 
wheat in December or January, previously to 
sowing his clover ceed. He attributes the rapid 
improvement ol his soil to the shelter afforded to 
his land by the thick growth of standing clover, 
as well as to the beavy coat of vegetable matter 
which it enables him to plough under. If clover 
is sown forthe improvement of the soil, he re- 
gards it as a great error to graze itatall. He con- 
tends that his standing pastures, which in a few 
years are covered with white clover and green- 
sward, yield him more and better pasturage for 
his catile than his clover fields would atford. 
Consequently he never ploughs them up. 

No lime has ever been applied to this land, nor 
any manure, except a few loads annually from the 
mule stable tothe povrest spots. ‘The improve- 


ment has been effected exclusively by the use -of 


clover and plaster. The land, as steep as it is, 
does not wash—a result which Mr. Weaver attri- 
butes to his deep ploughing, and to the large 
quantity of long vegetable matter the soil con- 
tains, which binds it together, and at the same 
time keeps it loose and porous, enabling it to ab- 
sorb and retain a large quantity of water. 

Mr. Weaver lays great stress on applying plas- 
ter to his clover fields, either in the winter, or very 
early in the spring, that it may be thorougily dis- 
solved by the early rains. 
the benefit he has derived from the use of plaster 
to his practice in this respect, in which he says he 
ie sustained by Prof. Liebig. Plaster, it is well 
known, absorbs a large quantity of water, and 
does not operate on growing plants until it is dis- 
solved. 

Mr. Weaver's mode of cultivating corn is as 
follows: In the month of December he sows one 
bushel of plaster per acre upon his clover field de- 
signed the next year for corn. He prefers this 
mode to plastering his corn in the hill, as more 
beneficial to the corn and to the land. About the 
Ist of March, and not earlier, for Mr. Weaver 
prefers spring to winter ploughing, being more 
recent, it leaves his land looser and in better order 
for a crop, he commences breaking up his corn 
ground, as deeply as possible, with McCormick 
ploughs, drawn by two stout and fat mules, run- 
ning around his hills, so as to throw all the fur- 
rows down hill. About the Ist of April he lays 
off his ground in rows in the same direction, 44 
feet apart, and drills his corn very thick, as he 
never replante. His usual allowance is a bushel 
of seed to five acres. With this quantity of seed 
he hae never failed, notwithstanding the depreda- 

















He attributes much of 








tions of the grub worm, &c., in obtaining an 
abundant stand of plants. He commences plough- 
ing his corn with the ordinary shovel plough, as 
soon as he has finished planting, by which time 
his first planting is generally well up. He 
ploughs and hoes twice, thinning at the first hoe- 
ing to the distance of about 2} feet in the row. 
This is all the work his corn ever gets, and he 
always lays it by before harvest. He endeavors 
to finish working his corn as early as practicable, 
in order to injure the roots as little as possible. 
W ith this culiivation his corn field, under his sys- 
tem of improvement, is kept throughout the sea- 
son both clean and loose-—the great points in the 
management of the corn crop. 

This year Mr. Weaver has 200 acres in corn. 
He commenced ploughing the 1st of March with 
six McCormick ploughs, drawn by two stout mules 
each ; and, with the assistance of his overseer 
and six additional hands, he finished planting the 
whole 200 acres by the 7th of May, having in the 
meantime, with the same force, broken up and 
seeded ninety acres of oais. Since planting, the 
whole 200 acres of corn have been cultivated by 
twelve hands, six ploughmen and six hoe hands, 
and six mules, anc was laid by at harvest, about 
the Ist of July. Seventy acres of the corn on the . 
home farm were ploughed and hoed only once, 
the corn having been previously harrowed in the 
row with heavy two-horse harrows. This field, 
which was a clover ley, will probably yield about 
40 bushels to the acre. Mr, Weaver confidently 
estimates his entire crop of corn this year at not 
less than eight thousand bushels. His 90 acres 
of oats were supposed to average between 40 and 
50 bushels to the acre—making, with his corn, an 
aggregate crop of twelve thousand bushels of 
grain, as the product of the labor of 12 hands, 
with the above-mentioned teams, for the brief 
period of four months. His is whatI would call 
very energetic and successiul farming. Is it ex- 
celled, or even equalled, by any other farmer in 
the United States, under any thing like similar 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Weaver has a field of 40 acres on his 
home farm, which he cultivates for two successive 
years in wheat, and two in clover for hay and 
seed. His first wheat crop, on the clover ley, 
has averaged, by actual measurement, thirty-six 
bushels to the acre, weighing 60 Ibs. to the bushel. 
The second crop is never as heavy as the first. 
He has frequently made two hundred barrels of 
flour from his wheat crop on these forty acres— 
being an average of twenty-five bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Mr. Weaver does not object to tak- 
ing several successive crops of corn or wheat from 
the samé land, provided it is rich. He contends 
that it is necessary to take two successive crops of 
wheat from his clover field, in order to cleanse and 
pulverize it sufficiently to secure a good stand of 
clover. It should be stated that considerable quan- 
tities of manure from Mr. Weaver’s barn and sta- 
bles are applied to this field, on the young clover. 
Mr. Weaver uses all his manure as a top-dressing 
to his grass lands and clover lots. He disapproves 
the practice of ploughing under manure. 

Mr. Weaver's standing pastures are the finest 
I ever saw, consisting of a most luxuriant growth 
of white clover and green-sward. The only ob- 
jection to them is, that they are too much infested 
with “rich weed,” as it is termed, and thistles, 
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which Mr. Weaver has not had time this year to! of upwards of twenty-nine tons of hay, weighed, 
destroy, in consequence of his unusually heavy | when well cured, at the town scales, to be taken 
crops, and the destruction of bis iron establish-|in one year ; and we have been familiar for yeara 
ment, saw-mill, and a long line of fence, by the| with a field of about forty acres, annually manured 
July freshet. He fattens upon them a number of | with rock-weed, kelp and sea-wreck, where the 
bullocks, besides keeping a large dairy stock of | ordinary yield was estimated at 120 tons upon the 
very pretty cattle. ‘forty acres; and asthis hay was almost wholly 
Mr. Weaver’s stock of every kind, horses, of! carried to the market, there could be no essential 
which he has very few, mules, cattle and hogs, | mistake in the estimate. 
are of a very fine quality, and are all kept con-| These facts present the subject of experiments 
stantly fat—the most economical and profitable | with salt asamanure as matter of great impor- 
mode, as Mr. Weaver contends, of keeping stock. | tance ; and asthe cattle in the interior, remote 
He crushes all his corn for stock-feeding in the ear, | from the sea influences and atmosphere, require 
and he considers his crushing machine as the} frequently this condiment or seasoning of theit 
most profitable upon his estate. PiLovuGHusBoy. | food to be given to them, may it not be inferred 
Rockbridge Co., Va., August 29, 1842. from analogy, that lands remote from the sea may 


be in some degree deficient in this elemeut of 
fertility, and receive an equal benefit from its 
application ? 

The use of salt as a manure is not new at all ; 
but while it has been fully settled that a certain 
From the New Genesee Farmer. | amount is almost invariably beneficial, any excess 

Mr. Colman—In examining a neighbor’s field | is directly pernicious. ‘To determine the safe me- 
of corn, I perceived some of it cut off by the grub | dium is greatly to be desired and can only be as- 
worms, and deemed it best to examine my cwn.! certained by repeated experiments judiciously 
To my surprise I found they had been destroying | made ; and in which all the circumstances are 
my own at a greatrate ; and had made their way | carefully noted.—Ed. N. G. Far. 
into the garden and were engaged in cutting off 
the cabbages at the rate of four or five every night. 
It appeared that they did not touch them by day ; 
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SALT FOR THE GRUB WORM. 
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| Since sending to the press the communication 





















and when I went out in the morning I ound my 
cabbages gnawed off close to the ground. I first 
applied ashes to the hill, but without effect ; 
soot, but it was like the wind and did not aflect 
them. Scotch snuff was then recommended to 
me, but it availed nothing against them. The June 


| 


| 


then | 


of R. H. Jr., on salt as a protection against the 
grub worm, we have received the subjoined, con- 
firmatory of the foregoing, which we have much 
pleasure in inserting, and beg that we may again 
and often hear from our correspondent.—£d. 
N. G. Far. 


Extract.—London, Canada, 15th August, 1841. 










number of the New Genesee Farmer, however,| I should be glad, through your columns, to 
arrived about this time, in which it was stated | thank the individual for his article on applying 
that salt was6o disagreeable to the grub that it) salt to plants to kill the grub, (not the gentleman 
would effectually protect the corn and cabbages. | who recommended a table spoontul to each plant, 
I had tried every other preventive which I could | but the one who applied it to the plants at the rate 





hear of, and determined to make an experiment 
with salt. [ applied, therefore, about two table 


|of a bushel to the acre). Previous to reading 
‘this article, | had tried several things and had 


spoontuls of salt to each hill of corn or cabbage, | planted over and over again and again, but my 
and laid itso as not to touch the stalk or-plant. | plants were as quickly destroyed, and I was about 


Not one has been molested by the worms since, 


vicinity, to which 1 do not make any strong objec- 
tion. 


[send you thisstatement for the benefit of farm- 


ers. Krom a three years’ subscriber. 
Yours truly, R. H. Jr. 
East Bloomfield, dug. 6, 1842. 
¥ * * * * 


_ Lands in the vicinity of the sea, where sea- 
‘weed and sea-wreck are easily obtained, are, with 
few exceptions, essentially benefited by the ap- 
plication of sea- weed, rock-weed and kelp, either 
simply spread upon the grass land or spread and 
ploughed under. Much of the benefit in these 
cases is supposed to be due to the salt with which 
these grasses are impregnated. We have olten 
applied them with the most decided advantages. 
One of the best farmers of New England, living | 
near the sea, assured us that he estimated the va- 
lue of salt hay, that is, hay cut upon lands cus- 
tomarily flowed by the tides of the ocean, as equal 
to five dollars per ton as a top-dressing for his 
grassland. We have known, likewise, upon six 
acres of land, dressed chiefly and most liberally 


; | ‘ 
though they have begun to eat the weeds in the | to hand and I saw the article onsalt. 


| 
| 


to give it up as a failure, when your number came 
1 immedi- 
ately put about a pinch toeach plant, which I re- 
peated asecond time, and [ had no more: grubs. 
| We had, however, at this time moist weather. 
On mentioning this remedy to a friend, he said 
he could thea account for a fact, which before had 
to him appeared a mystery. It was this: when he 
set out his plants (cabbage) he watered them 
with water from a salt-pork barrel daily, for 
about a fortnight, during which he had no grubs ; 
but thinking the cabbage plants had sufficient 
root, he discontinued, and soon after he found the 
grub attack his plants as much as his neighbors’. 
The salt in season enabled me to have cabbages 
in season ; and should J receive no other benefit 
from the perusal of your N. G, Farmer than this 
simple cure, I shall consider my half-dollar well 
laid out. X FARMER. 





TO PROTECT LAMBS AGAINST FOXES. 


We happened to be in a hardware store the 





with rock-weed gathered on the sea shore, a crop 





other day, when a farmer came in and inquired 
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for sheep bells. He said the only way he could 
protect his lambs against the depredations of the 
foxes, was by putting bella on a few of the sheep 
in his flock ; when this was done, the lambs were 
safe. We thought the hint worth remembering, 
and have put it down here for the benefit of our 
readers.—F/armers’ Gazette. 


SPLENDID INSECT. 


From the Baltimore American. 


There is now at the Baltimore Museum an in- 
sect of the glowworm tribe, that surpasses every 
thing of the kind of which we have any record. 
It will be recollected that the common glowworm 
is about half an inch long, and that itis only lu- 
minous on a portion of its abdomen. The insect at 
the Museum is two inches and two-thirds in length, 
when fully extended, and is still growing ; it is 
one-third of an inch wide ; has 12 rings, the firat, 
the second and third of which are furnished with 


a pair of legs each ; and like the Scholopendra of 


naturalists, (of which this is supposed to be an 
undescribed species,) its light is not confined to 
one part, put proceeds from the whole body. 
When examined at night in a perfectly dark 
place, its luminous rays extend two feet each way. 
In such a situation it is one of the most beautilul 
objecis imaginable. We have seen the celebrated 
fire-flies of the West Indies, but they are very far 
inferior to this in all respects. It appears to be 
filled with its peculiar greenish fire of the most in- 
tense brilliancy, which is emitted through every 
pore and aperture of the body. As before stated, 
it has but siz legs, and inthis it differs from the 
family of Scholopendra. By day light it resem- 
bles closely, in form and color the worm that is 
found in many kinds of wood, particularly hickory ; 
but it is vastly larger, and its head is also different, 
being much smaller and of different form. The 
head is capable of being retracted or drawn en- 
tirely within the first ring. Probably this descrip- 
tion will enable some naturalist to astertain what it 
ie. Theinsect was found near Deer Creek, in 
Hartford county, in this state, on the eurlace of the 
ground. 


CLOVER HAY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Allow me to call the atiention of my brother 
farmers to two articles published in Vol. i. of the 
Register, the first at page 169, on clover hay, the 
second at page 162, by C. W. Gooch, on hay 
making. In the management of my clover hay 


this year, I followed strictly the instructions therein | 


contained, and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the result. The hay is sweet, with green 
stems, cured without loss of leaves and blossoms, 
and is eagerly devoured by the horses. 
standing my two great disadvantages of bad wea- 
ther and great distance of the clover field from the 
homestead, the whole crop was secured with less 
trouble and loss than it could possibly have been 
done by any other mode of management. As 
— of your present subscribers may not have 
the first volume of the Registér to refer to, I will 
briefly state the plan I pursued. 


Notwith- | I 





The mowing was commenced each morning as 
soon as the dew was off. ‘The clover laid as cut 
in swath, until about 2 P. M., by which time it 
was fallen or wilted. The cocking then com- 
menced, and all was put in cock which had suf- 
ficiently wilted, say all that was cut prior to 3 P, 
M. The cocks were made about 4 to 44 feet in 
diameter at the base, and about 5 feet high. When 
about 3} or 4 feet high a skewer, as recommended 
by Mr. Gooch, was run perpendicularly into each, 
and the hay cocked upon it. In cocking, the hay 
was lefi loose and light. ‘The object of the 
skewer is to prevent the cocks being upset, or 
the tops blown off by high winds, which it did 
far beyond my fullest expectation. [L did not use 
the skewer at all the first day of my operations. 
On the second a storm of wind and rain came, 
and the top of nearly every cock was blown off. 
Afier adopting the use of the skewer, which was 
immediately done, there was not a single cock in- 
jured by wind. Besides, with the skewer, the 
cock can be built, higher, and the hay seems to 
remain looser, and thus permit a freer circulation 
of air. I think the use of the skewer a matter of 
the utmost importance. ‘The second and each suc- 
ceeding day, as soon as the dew is off, the mowing 
is again commenced, and in two or three hours 
alierwards the women begin to put into cock the 
clover cut on the latter part of the previous day, and 
by 2 P. M. they get to the cutting of the same 
morning. My object in always waiting till the dew 
ie off, before beginning to cut, is to.save all trouble 
of turning it, for it is necessary when put into cock 
that it should be free from any dew or rain water. 

This mode of curing hay is much the safest in 
bad weather, for if a rain comes alier the hay is 
in cock, it does not penetrate so deep but that it 
will readily dry again, and if it comes before, the 
clover being in a green state is very slightly da- 
maged. After standing in cock four or five days, 
if the weather is good, the hay is ready for hous- 
ing. I have begun the third day to put it loosely 
in open lofis, without damage. The only loss I 
sustained this year with all the disadvantages of a 
very wet season, was in the very bottoms of the 
cocks. Where the hay remained long in contact 
with the wet earth, it became mouldy. The cocks 
were always opened, and the hay exposed to the 
sun two or three hours just before being hauled to 
the house or stack. 

For skewers | used tobacco sticks, which are 
four feet long, sharpened ateachend. R. J. 


ON THE EFFECT OF CARROTS ON HORSES. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


Sir.—In answer to a query in your excellent 
paper of the 10th inst., respecting feeding horses on 
carrots, am unable to give your correspondent any 
lengthened experience on the subject; but since 
have given my horses (twelve in number) car- 
rots, [ have not perceived any ill éffects from 
them, neither have | ever heard the root accused 
of injuring horses’ eyes before ; but the chief rea- 
son of my replying to your correspondent, is to 
inform him that the parsnip, a root having great 
affinity to the carrot, is thought to have this effect, 
as he will perceive from the following quotations 
from Quayle’s Agriculture of the Islands on the 
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coast of Normandy, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of the late Board of Agriculture. Under the 
head, Parsnips in the Island of Jersey, he says: 
‘‘ Horses eat this root greedily, but in this island 
it is never given to them, as it is alleged when 
kept on this food their eyes are injured.” Again, 
in the Island of Guernsey, he says:—‘‘To 
horses, parsnips are frequently given, and have the 
property of making them sleek and fat; but in 
working, they are observed to sweat profusely. 
If new, and cut sufficiently small, no other ill 
effect results, except indeed, at one period of the 
year, towards the close of February, when the 
root begins to shoot; if then given, both horses 
and horned cattle are subject on this food to an 
inflammation in the eyes, and epiphora or weep- 
ing ; in some subjects perhaps producing biind- 
ness.” ‘Trusting the above extracts may prove 
interesting to your correspondent. IT remain, &c., 
DevoneHiReE FARMER. 





DOMESTIC FOWLS IN WINTER. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


One of the greatest errors that prevail in the 
management of the domestic fowl, and one which 
must be destructive of all profit, is the common 
practice of leaving them to “shirk for them- 
selves,” during the winter months, There is no 
animal on the farm that better repays good keep- 
ing than the hen, and with it, the rest, none that 
affords so much profit on the capital employed. 
The hen should have a close warm roost, for there 
are few creatures that suffer more from the cold 
than fowls; they should have a box of gravel, 
sand, ashes, &c., for them to roll and dust them- 
selves in, to prevent the attacks of those insects 
to which fowls are subject; they should have ac- 
cess to pulverized limestone, or limestone gravel, 
as this will give material for shell, and contri- 
bute to the health of the hens; they should have 
abundance of water, clean and pure, for few 
animals will drink more frequently or eagerly 
than the hens, if water is within their reach ; and 
no one need expect healthy fowls, or a plentiful 
supply of eggs, who does not pay strict attention 
to their supply of food. Indian corn, peas, buck- 
wheat, oats or barley, may be fed to fowls. Po- 
tatoes, steamed or boiled, are excellent food for 
them, but must be fed while warm, as fowls will 
not eat a cold potato unless driven to it by hunger. 
Fowls should have access to a warm yard in the 
sunny days of winter, as warmth is particularly 
invigorating to them. If confined for any time 
in a close ill-ventilated room, they will become 
diseased and feeble, and will require extra atten- 
lion to repair the evil generated. 





KILLING WORMS. 


Hellebore, it is well known, is 8n active poison, 
and fatal to most animals, and in the form of the 
powder of the shops, or in a strong decoction, has 
proved a most efficacious agent in freeing goose- 
berry and currant bushes from the myriads of 
worms that at times infest them. If used dry, 
the powder is dusted over them from a flour box; 














if in decoction, from the nose of a fine rose water- 
ing pot. A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
says that he mixed the powder with soap suda, 
watered his bushes, and in six hours the bushes 
were free from worms, they having fallen dead 
by thousands. Might it not be used to destroy 
other worms as well as these ?— Cultivator. 





RYE FOR WINTER AND SPRING FEED. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

On opening the Register this morning, the first 
article which met my eye is of much importance— 
sowing rye for winter and early spring feed. I 
have been an eye-witness of its beneficial results. 
Gen. David R. Williams was one of the very 
best planters on the waters of the Great Pee Dee, 
and was the first to turn the attention of the 
planter to the improvement of his lands in this 
section. He was not only the best, but decidedly 
the neatest and most systematic | ever knew. I 
was frequently on his piantations. He, years be- 
fore his death, made a communication to the edi- 
tor of an agricultural paper in Charleston, S. C., 
if my memory does not betray me, to this amount: 
Sowing largely of rye and oats; the rye some- 
what pastured in the winter and spring, the stock 
taken off in time to permit the rye to recover from 
the effects of grazing, so as to give a fair remune- 
ration in grain. His work horses and other stock 
permitted to gather the grain (rye and oats) at 
maturity, leaving the straw on the lands. The 
general always considered his lands as benefited— 
his stock certainly was, and with truth particu- 
larly the hog—portions or the entire field wae fre- 
quently sown in pease. The general was the first . 
to establish any thing like a regular system of 
penning his stock winter and summer. I consider 
him as great a loss to the agricultural community 
of Pee Dee, as to the state, in a political point of 
view. His industry, ardor, good judgment, fund 
of useful and practical knowledge, urbanity of 
manners, together with the neatness of every 
thing by which you were surrounded, made a visit 
to his plantations a most delightful recreation. But 
I did not set out to eulogize the general, but to use 
him as authority. As it regards the rye, oats and 
pease, they all met his approbation, (for he prac- 
lised the use.of them,) as improvers of the soil, 
and, to a considerable extent, the rye, as benefi- 
cial to stock, both for winter and spring grazing, 
as well as in the manner above stated. And here, 
sir, where we are unable to have our clover fields, 
as with you, small grain and pease are invalua- 
ble for stock, and where fed off on the lands, (ex- 
cept in our stiffest clay lands, on which the stock 
should not be permitted to run,) the benefits are 
great both to stock and lands. Pee Der. 





SHIPMENT OF BONES. 


The ship Savannah recently cleared from Phi- 
ladelphia, with a cargo of 400 tons of bones, 
which were purchased at $12 to $13 per ton. 
— Oultivator. 
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ON OAT HAY. 


By William Steuart, esq. of Glenormiston, Pee- 
blesshire. 


From the London Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Having a field of about 14 acres which had 
been partially furrow-drained in 1839, and from 
which a crop of oats had been taken, to prepare 
for green crop, finding there were about 4 acres 
which required complete draining, and that it 
would be the better of extra working, I determin- 
ed upon sowing it with oats to make hay of; this 
I did on the 11th March, sowing 26 bushels on 
the 4 acres without any dung. So soon as the 
flower was a week out of the shot blade, 27th 
July, | began mowing. The field was cut down 
by 30th; was made into hay and put into ricks 
by 7th August; and was then carted into the 
barn-yard, afier standing a few days in rick, and 
put into tramp-ricks of 3 or 4 carts each, for the 
convenience of leading into the hay-lolt. The 
produce of the above 4 acres was 692 stones of 
22 lbs. ‘The horses preferred this fodder to every 
other kind of hay; and I have now before me 
my farm-steward’s letter of 8th instant, says, 
‘The horses getting common oattodder are in 
fairish condition, but those getting oat-hay, eating 
the same quantity of oats, and doing the same 
work, are as fat as they can be.” The oat hay 
field, afier being sufficiently drained and cleaned 
Wis sown out with wheat, getting a dunging of 
20 square yards of dung per acre. 

Annexed is a statement of the expense of the 
oat-hay experiment. 

Cost of 26 bushels oat seed at 20s. 
per boll, = - - - - - 
Harrowing, water-furrowing, and 
roiling, - - - - - 
Mowers trom 27th July to 30th July, 
People working to 7ih August in- 
clusive, - - - - - 
Leading, stacking, &c., - - - 


8 
0 
0 
6 
6 


£815 8 
692 stones oat-hay, at 6d. per stone, 17 6 O 
Leaving aclear profitof = - 
independent of the manure. 


URCHARDS. 


From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 


Burlington, February 5th, 1808. 

Dear sir,—The opinion that clover possesses 
some property injurious to the growth of apple 
trees, had been suggested to me by several men 
of observation and practical information previous 
to the receipt of your letter of last spring. Some 
of my own experiments in the planting of or- 
chards had not succeeded to the extent of my ex- 
pectations, and their failure was ascribed to the 
cultivation of clover. 
the beneficial effects which had been derived to 
the agriculture of our country from the introduc- 
tion of clover, and being desirous of availing my- 
sell of its ameliorating properties in the improve- 
ment of my farm, I was alarmed by an apprehen- 


Four summer droughts. 


I was well convinced of 





sion of its interference with a favorite scheme I 
had in contemplation ; that of enriching my neigh- 
borhood and improving my own property, by the 
introduction of the finest table and liquor fruits of 
Europe and America, into an extensive orchard 
establishment on my lands in the vicinity of this 
town. I therefore determined to ascertain the 
truth of the opinion by a series of experiments. 
‘These I have executed with care; and the result 
has perfectly convinced me, that young orchards 
thrive in proportion to the goodness of the soil, 
and the degree of cultivation bestowed on them; 
that the injury they sustain from grass or grain 
depends on the extent to which the particular 
growth or nature of that grass or grain may pre- 
vent the communication of moisture and nourish- 
ment to the roots of the trees from the earth or 
atmosphere: that so far as clover produces this 
effect, it is injurious; but that it has nothing in its 
nature peculiarly deleterious. On the contrary, 
its long tap roots penetrating and dividing the soil 
increases very much its capacity to nourish the 
roots of the trees ; and did it not afford an inviting 
food to field mice and moles, it would be found 
less pernicious to orchards than any permanent 
grass, or aby species of grain which shall be per- 
mitted to arrive at full maturity on the ground, 
buckwheat alone excepted. The point of most 
importance in the planting o! young trees is to 
preserve the roots so near the surface of the earth, 
that by keeping the soil around them in a loose 
and mellow state, free from weeds, grain or grass, 
they may feel the salutary influence of the sun, 
air, and rain; the last of which in our dry climate 
is particularly essential to their success, lor seve- 
ral years alter planting ; for this reason all kinds 
of fallow-crops, such as potatoes, vines, and In- 
dian corn, particularly the last, are peculiarly 
adapted to the first and second years’ cultivation 
of orchards. An opinion prevails among our 
farmers that rye is a more pernicious crop for 
orchards than any other grain ; for this | can see 
no sound reason. IL am induced, from my own 
observation, to believe, that all grains are ipju- 
rious, iu proportion to their proximity to the tree, 
their power of exhausting the moisture, and from 
their color or even surface producing a great pro- 
portion of intense reflected heat. I am so fully 
convinced of this truth that I have the last sum- 
mer caused a circle of three to six feet diameter, 
to be dug at two several times round every tree in 
my orchards, not under the plough, whether 
among wheat, rye, oa's or grass; and although 
this operation when extended to several thousand 
irees, which at present compose my orchards, ne- 
cessarily is productive of much expense and trou- 
ble, Lam repaid fourfold-in the increased vigor of 
wy trees, and still more in their preservation from 
Although I pretend to 
the merit of no new discovery in the cultivation of 
orchards, | may claim that of sparing no pains 
or expense in planting, pruning, and cultivating 
them. That you may be able to judge of my 
mode of treating them, and the foundation for the 
opinions I have ventured to offer, | have taken 
the liberty of extracting from my books the notes 
of several of my experiments, which I can ven- 
lure to assert were made with care and recorded 
with accuracy. 1 have for many years derived 4 
great degree of pleasure from the pursuit of this 
subject; it is in ite nature calculated to afford 
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much rational enjoyment to an active mind, and, 
if I am not much deceived, will prove a source of 
substantial comfort and profit to the prudent practi- 
cal farmers of ourcountry. I{my exertions can in 
any degree add to the numerous inducements 
which already exist, to urge our landed gentle- 
men to improve their estates by plantations of the 
finer kinds of table and liquor fruits, I shall be 
amply rewarded for the time and money I have 
expended in the pursuit. 

Experiment No. 1.—In the fall of 1794-5, I 
commenced the plantation of an orchard on a 
good loamy soil and in a favorable situation. Be- 
ing a novice in the business, and having no cor- 
rect information, for at that time a young orchard 
was a perfect novelty in my neighborhood, the 
holes were dug very deep and narrow, with the 
mistaken expectation of its being necessary to 
support the trees. The ground was for several 
years kept in clover, and part of it being rather 
sliff, the natural green gr-ss prevailed over the 
clover, so as (o injure the trees extremely. The 
trees grew slowly; many of them have since 
been taken up and replaced by others planted in 
shallower and wider holes; the latter plantations 
have gained fast upon the first ; and since I have 
had the ground around the trees dug or ploughed, 
the whole orchard cootaining about three hundred 
and forty trees, grows vigorously, and has a uni- 
form appearance. 

No. 2.—In the fall of 1802, 1 began another 
orchard, which in the two following seasons was 
enlarged to about three hundred and forty trees. 
These trees were large and vigorous. ‘The holes 
were dug wide, and the ground around them ma- 
nured highly with stable dung the following win- 
ter. The ground being in clover remained uncul- 
tivated for two years. The drought of the two 
following summers-kited many of the trees, and 
the field mice which found a com ortable winter | 
shelter destroyed many more. ‘The orchard did | 
not flourish in a manner which the goodness of 
the soil and my great care led me to expect. i 
deiermined therelore to plough it thoroughly, and 
to break in upon my established course of crops 
for the purpose of recovering the tiees by cultiva- 
tion. 
the trees now flourish with uncommon vigor and 
at present exhibit a promising appearance ; being 
now so large as to be completely established and 
out of danger. 

No. 3.—In the fall of 1803, I planted forty- 
five trees in a lot adjoining to No.2. The trees 
were not large, but the ground being under con- 
stant cultivation they grew rapidly. None of 
them (one excepted) died by the drought of the 











The event has fully answered my wishes ; | 


on the surface afier planting. The ground re- 
mained in clover unploughed and undug the whole 
of the following summer. ‘The trees put out weil 
the first spring, but the drought of the succeeding 
summer prevented their growth, those which 
did not perish were nearly stationary. I replaced 
one hundred and thirty of them the following fall, 
since which I have replanted nearly one third 
more, and have kept the ground in corn for two 
successive years, by which means the surviving 
trees have perlectly recovered, and together with 
the replanted trees at present exhibit a uniform 
and vigorous appearance, promising in every re- 
spect to be a fine orchard. 

No. 5.—In November 1805, If planted three 
hundred and eleven trees adjoining to No, 4. 
The holes prepared in the same manner, many 
of the trees large, transplanted a second time ; [ 
mixed no stable dung with the compost, which 
was composed of river mud aud ashes with a 
small poriion of lime. ‘This 1 put round the trees 
on the surface, a wagon load to ten of them. 
The ground had been previously planted with 
corn. Although generally deemed an exhausting 
crop, | have continued it in corn for three succes- 
sive years ; except part, which has been con- 
stantly occupied (to adopt the language of this 
part of New-Jersey) in a truck patch. These 
trees have grown with a vigor I never saw equal- 
led. In two years but one has died, and that was 
lately destroyed by the field mice; and the or- 
chard is allowed to be the handsomest in this part 
of the countrv. ' 

No. 6.—In November 1805, at the same time 
with the preceding experiment, I planted two 
hundred and filty-two trees on a corn fallow ; the 
holea prepared as in No. 5. I applied stable 
manure, hauled out the preceding spring, in about 
the same proportion around the trees. In the fol- 
lowing spring the ground, which was in high or- 
der, having been manured with about three hun- 
dred bushels of leached ashes per acre, was sown 
with oats: the oats grew finely, and the trees 
put out very beautifully. ‘They grew well for some 
time, but as the oats by their growth exhausted 
the moisture from the earth (which had not been 
dug) the trees withered, aod by the time the oats 
ripened about forty of the trees had perished. As 
soon as the oats were cut I had the ground plough- 
ed. ‘This checked the destruction of the trees: 
those which. had not previously perished soon 
recovered, in some degree, a healthful appearance, 
and took a second growth in the autumn. The 
trees replanted and the survivors of the original 
plantation have been dug round twice in the last 
season, and although the ground has been sown 





following summer, which proved so destructive to 
their neighbors in the clover ground. It was 
my observation of these trees which first Jed me 
to change my mode of treating my young 
orchards. 

No. 4.—In the fall of 1804, I planted four 
hundred and eighty-four trees in a clover fleld. 
The holes were dug four feet wide, two spits 
deep ; the lower one thrown away, and ils place 
supplied by a compost manure, composed of sta- 
ble dung, a small portion of river mud and a large 
proportion of lime, about a wagon load of the 
mixture was applied to six trees ; in some in- 
stances it was mixed in the holes with the earth in 
planting, in others it was thrown around the tree 
Vou. X.-—53 


with wheat and is now in clover, they generally look 
welland promising, but inno degree to be compar- 
ed with those manured with the compost of mud, 
ashes and lime, and kept under cultivation. 

No. 7.~In October 1806, I planted part of 
an orchard of two hundred and ten trees, which I 
completed in the following December ; the ground 
prepared and manured with ashes for a corn crop ; 
the trees planted and manured with siable dung 
hauled out the preceding spring. To the spring of 
1807, the ground was sown with oats, All the 
trees planted in December, and dug afier the oats 
had attained to some size have grown well. Of 
those planted on the 24:h of October, one third 





part perished in the following summers, which I 
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attribute to their being transplanted before the sap 
had ceased to flow. This remark applies particu- 
larly to the Hewe’s crab, which continues to grow 
later in the fall than any other apple tree. Some 
kinds did not suffer at all, while the greater part olf 
others perished. The comparative effects of the 
dung and mud are observable in this plan- 
tation. 

No. 8.—In the month of October 1806, at 
the same time with the preceding experiment, I 
planted about one hundred and eighty apple trees 
on a piece of ground ploughed for, but not sowed 
with, oats the preceding spring. The holes were 
dug, and the trees manured with stable dung, 
precisely in the same manner with No. 7. The 
soil was much sandier than either of the fields 
mentioned in numbers 6 and7. The ground was 
full of weeds and very rough. In the following 
spring it was manured with ashes, and planted in 
corn. Worty of the trees had beén procured from 
a distant nursery, the soil of which was so stiff as 
to cause much injury tothe roots in digging or 
rather grubbing them ; they were extremely short 
so as to leave me little expectation of their grow- 
ingin my light soil. Notwithstanding all these 


obstacles the trees, though planted on the 24:h of 


October, from being under cultivation have gene- 
rally grown fineiy, and at present exhibit a favo- 
rable appearance, few of them having perished, 
and those few principally from the field mice ; but 
the.difference between the mud and dung is here 
also very perceptible. | 

From the result of the foregoing experiments | 


infer, that trees planted without manure in the} 


holes, and the roo!ts covered with the surface earth 
with an ex'ernal covering of mellow mud or rich 
mould, is the best.mode for the first-year. That 
if the ground is poor, stable manure is the least 
proper kind to be used, being from its nature least 
able to resist the destructive effec's of our summer 
droughts, and affording a shelter to vermin equally 
pernicious in the winter, particularly in light 
soils ; that rich earth or river and meadow mud 
ameliorated by frost or putrefaction, either in its 
simple state, or mixed with ashes, lime or perfect- 
ly rotten dung, is of all others, alier the first year, 
the best dressing, to-be spread on the surface and 
ploughed in. ‘hat cultivation is essential to the 
growth of orchards, which thrive in proportion to 
the degree of it which they receive. 

I have, under a full conviction ofthe correciness 
of these opinions, this fall planted another orchard 
of four hundred and eighty trees, one halfof Eu- 
ropean, and the other half of American kinds, in 
a light, sandy soil, with two cart-loads of meadow 
mud, spread in a circle of about 10 feet diameter 
round each tree on the surface of the earth. ‘This 
ground I mean to cultivate in corn and other fallow 
crops for two years, when [ hope the trees will be 
sufficiently established to admit of winter grain 
and clover, ‘This isthe mode I prefer from my 
past experience, and I have little doubt ofits com- 
plete success, especially if the further precaution 
of digging once or twice round each tree in each 
season is attended to (whether the ground be 
sown with grain or clover) for two or three years. 
It may not be amiss here to mention, that I do not 
include buckwheat in the pernicious list of grains, 
because it keeps the ground in a loose state, and 
ripene at a season of the year when no injury is 
produced by it to the trees ; and from its peculiar 
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growth and color, | doubt whether buckwheat 
ripening even in July, would produce a _ sufficient 
degree of reflected heat to be injurious to an or- 
chard. I am, dear sir, with sentiments of esteem 
and reepect, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Coxe. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREEN-SAND EARTH 
OF GLOUCESTER AND SALEM COUNTIES, 


NEW JERSEY, AND THE EFFECTS AS MA- 
NURE. 


By the Editor. 


The New Jersey green-sund earth, and the be- 
neficial and wondertul effects produced by its use 
as manure, have long been subjects of interest 
and curiosity to every person accustomed to read 
or to hear of the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment in the United States. ‘Fhere were other 
additional reasons, (which will be obvious to all 
readers of the past volumes of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister,) which made me take especial interest in 
ihis subject, and to seek information thereupon, 
as | have done for a jong time past, from every 
source offered by publications. Still, all such in- 
formation, taken together, seemed to me loose and 
vague, and deserving but litile confidence; while 
the reports and statements of practice deemed 
most authoritative were manifestly erroneous, to 
my judgment, and serving to deceive, in their 
reasoning from facts, even if the facts themselves 
could be relied upon. The only truths which 
seemed certain, aud these taken in the general, 


were that the green-sand earth of New Jersey 
was valuable as manure, had been extensively 
applied, and had in very many cases produced 
great improvement to the land and profit to the 


larmers. ‘The error or deception which was in- 
directly (and perhaps undesignedly,) but not the 
lees certainly conveyed, by the general and com- 
bined purport of all the published statements con- 
sisted in the omitting to state the particular ex- 
ceptions to the above general positions—and 
which exceptions, even before my having any 
direct evidence or even report of their occur- 
rence, [ was well convinced did exist, and were 
important in every aspect. And much more of 
delusion had been produced in Virginia, through 
the high, though unmerited authority of the geolo- 
gical report of that state, by its author’s assuming 
the received opinions of the fertilizing effects of 
the green-sand earth in New Jersey as entirely 
applicable to the green-sand earth and the soils of 
Virginia. In advance of or absence of all facts, 
this would have been a legitimate and fair in- 
ference. - But not so, as it was made and has 
been long persisted in, in opposition to all existing 
testimony of known facts, or in neglect, or omis- 
sion and contemptuous disregard of all known 
facts and practical experience. 

Deeming, from every thing yet read, that there 
would be no means of obtaining the correct in- 
‘ormation desired except by personal examination, 
I determined to visit the green-sand region of 
New Jersey ; and to make this personal inspec- 
tion, and to have opportunities for making per- 
sonal inquiries, formed the sole objects of a jour- 
ney from my distant place of residence. 

Even when on my journey, and when making 
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general inquires asto the best mode of directing 
more particular inquiries, | heard repeated, by in- 
teiligent and highly respectab'e gentlemen, and 
who were residents of New Jersey, but who 
were not farmers, such accounts of great improve- 
ments made, as very short subsequent observa- 
tions showed to be very erroneous or at least 
requiring to be taken with much limitation, Suill 
I knew that even after arriving on. the ground, 
and seeing the deposites of earthy manure, and 
the land and the crops for which it had been used, 
I must rely much less on what | could see mysell, 
than on the explanations and comments o! other 
persons. ‘Therelore, it was the most important 
means for my object to find persons whose ex- 
perience, judgment, and periect respectability and 
veracity could leave nothing (except unavoidable 
mistakes and errors of judgmen!,) to impair the 
value of their testimony. In my search for the 
aid of such testimony I deem mysel! very for- 
tunate, and altogether success!ul. 

As soon as I arrived in Philadelphia, I called 
to make the personal acquaintance of Josiah 
Tatum, the proprietor and one of the conductors 
of the Farmers’ Cabinet. I found him, even 
more than was previously expecied, well qualified, 
by his personal and intimate acquaintance, to direct 
my course, and also ready to aid me by his kind 
and very useful atien'ions. He had been long, 
and until very recent'y, a resideut of Gloucester 
county, and a part of the region in question, had 
been there a practical farmer, and had a general 
knowledge of the land of the neighborhood, and 
of its residents and cultivators. He offered to 
accompany me forthwith, and to make me wel- 
come among his friends; and the same evening 
we were among the, in the neighborhood of 
the village of Woodbury, in Gloucester. The 
persons sought, and who most kindly aided my 
examination by their company and information, 
as well as by their kind hospitalities, were like my 
brother agricultural editor, Josiah ‘Tatum, all 
members of the plain and estimable society of 
Friends, or Quakers ; which conuexion, to me al- 
ways serves, in the absence of other testimony, as 
indicating solid worth of habits and character. 
William R. Tatum is the proprietor, and Ben- 
jamin Whitall the manager for his father, of their 
respective well cultivated, and highly improved 
farms, which are large for that part of the coun- 
try, being each from 160 to 175 acres of arable 
and meadow land; and they are good and suc- 
cessful farmers in general, as well as extensive 
and regular buyers and users of the gieen-sand 
earth as manure. Both have made great im- 
provements by the use. Joseph Whitail, the aged 
father of Benjamin, and long the proprietor of the 
farm, was so infirm and so unwell at the time of 
visit, that I feared to fatigue him by too many 
questions ; but still, what he stated was especially 
interesting and valuable, because of his very long 
experience and general acquaintance with the 
subject. I may be permitted to add that all these 
four were intelligent men, apparently well in- 
structed by education and reading, and of good 
general information. ‘The experience and good 
judgment of the three who were yet larmers, as 
to the particular mode of improvement concern- 
ing which I was seeking information, were suffi- 
ciently evidenced in the success visible on their 
well improved farms. 





The farm belonging to William R. Tatum is 
on the small tide-water creek, which extends {rom 
‘the Delaware to Woodbury ; and of course his 
‘land is below the head of tide, and also is off 
from the true green-sand formation or deposite, 
which stretches nearly through the state just 
above the head of the tide in the creeks running 
into the Delaware. The position is therefore 
| precisely the reverse of the green-sand deposiie 
of Virginia, which is wholly in the tide-water 
‘region, and terminates precisely with it on the 
western side. ‘The farm of Whitali, and all the 
others visited in this neighborhood, except Ta- 
tum’s, were above. the head of the tide-waters 
ol the creeks, and all within the distances of from 
one to six miles south-east of W oodburry, 

The first of the diggings reached and examined 
was on the farm o! Joseph Whitall. This is 
very different from and deemed much inferior to 
the usual and most highly prized green-sand 
earths, though called by the same improperly 
applied name of marl.” Itisa clay of smooth 
fracture and nearly uniform texture, almost black, 
or of cark plumbago color when newly dug 
and moist, but approaching to pale blue or lead- 
co'or, whendry. When cut bya knife, a smooth 
surface is lefi, as in fine clay or clay marl. It has 
many shining particles of mica diffused through- 
out. Some smali fragments of shells are visible 
—but not encugh to make two per cent. of the 
mass, and more likely not one per cent. ; and there- 
lore this ingredient can have no appreciable eflect 
as manure, This earth | presume is what Prof. 
H. D. Rogers, in his Geological Report of New 
Jersey, terms the * black micaceous sand.” 

The next digging visited was near the road to 
Blackwoodtown. The earth lies about three 
feet, or less, under the level surface of a wet mea- 
dow, and above the green-sand earth is bog iron 
ore. No benefit to the soil has been observed 
from the close neighborhood of this manuring 
earth below. This deposite is something like 
that of Whitall’s, but has more of green-sand, 
the granules of which are plainly visible to the 
eye in part of the earth, without being separated 
for examination. 

The third body seen was Cooper’s, at Good In- 
tent. This was. formerly used by neighboring 
farmers as manure, and to benefit, but has been 
abandoned since better and as accessible beds 
have been opened. This kind approaches some- 
| what in appearance to the upper and poorer 
| parts of the -bed of gypseous or green earth 

on James river. But this ts much harder (almost 
stony) and more difficultto dig—is partly of a 
dull green changing into and intermixed with 
brown—and showing small spots of the same sul- 
phur colored clay, here indurated to stone, which 
is so common, and usually soft and plastic, in the 
green earth of James river. 

The next three are of the true and most valued 
| green-sand earth, here called * gunpowder marl.” 
This earth (that is the lowest and best stratum of 
it) seems to be composed almost entirely of the 
superficially black granules, which give name to 
the earth—and which, though appearing to the 
eye like coarse black sand, are easily mashed on 
the finger nail, or on white paper, and thus shown 
to be in texture a fine soapy clay, making a bright 
green emear. There seem to be barely enough 
of other ingredients in the mass to hold these 
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granules together ; so that it is difficult to dig a 
solid lump and prevent its crumbling into a coarse 
powder of the separate grains. Marshall’s, He- 
ritage’a and Bee’s earths, all of which have been 
regularly and largely dug ‘or sale, agree in 
character. ‘The several upper strata differ. O1 
Marshali’s, the upper part is grayish, and though 
less prized, is bought at a lower price (123 cents 
the load) by farmers who have to carry it only a 
mile or so. O/ Heritage’s and Bee’s, the upper 
strata seem poorer, and more like the poor earth 
of Cooper’s. Still these are also used by the farm- 
ers who buy the earth by the superficial measure, 
and who thus get the poorer upper part for no- 
thing but the labor of digging. 

Bee’s earth (that is, ite lower and best stratum) 
is reputed to be of somewhat less value as manure 
than the two preceding. Yet it appears as rich 


: 
in green-sand to the eye, and has been so reported, | 


(within an inappreciable fraction,) by the geolo- 
gical surveyor. 

The seventh body examined is very near the 
last, and also appears to the eye to be nearly or quite 
as good. Yet it has been used largely, by persons 
entertaining at first no question of its equal value, 
and found to be totally ineffective. 

As to the high and just appreciation of the best 
of these earths as manures, there can be no ques- 
tion. The very general use made o/ them, the 
prices at which they are purchased, and the dis- 
tances 10 which they are transporied by very 


many farmers, furnish full and satisfactory proof 


on these points. Nevertheless, when proceeding 
to inquire into details, and to endeavor to ascer- 
tain and fix correct general rules by comparing par- 
ticular facts, the inquirer will be surprised and con- 
founded at the epparent opposition of the opinions 


of respectable and experienced persons and of 


the best authenticated facts. The cause and 
manner of the action of this earth as manure 
seem indeed to be incomprehensible in all respecte. 
. The agricultural public have been egregiously 
deceived by the general purport of the published 
reports of the use and eflects of this manure. 
Even if all the particular statements were true in 
themselves, (which it is not my design in the least 
to cali in question, ) still they led readers to very 
false deductions, because they were merely state- 
menis of success, and generally of the greatest 
known success, and of unusually small dress- 
ings of earth, without being accompanied by 
even so much as a hint of the existence of the 


numerous exceptions and opposite results. If 


these writers,. had told of the cases of entire 
failure, or of mininum effects, in company with 
the maximum products to which they confined 
their testimony, or if the heaviest applications 
had been presented as prominently as the 
lightest, their readers might have at least had 
a chance to guess at something like the truth. 
As it is, every thing that has been published, 
from the ambitions and dignified reports of geolo- 
gists, down to the most unpretending and concise 
communications to an agricultural paper, have 
served to mislead rather than to inform, as to ge- 
neral results, and to spread as much of error 
as of truth. The well established and unques- 
tionable benefits of thie manure are so great that 
they need not the aid (even if such aid could be 
ever desirable or excusable) of deception, whether 
io be effected by the bolder course of the assertio 


| falsi, or merely the more usual and cautious and 
equally effective suppressio vert. 

As t» general results, I also could tell of many 
wonderful effects, and great profits, and of such 
(in their visible effects) as I have personally wit- 
nessed the proof. Sundry such results I have 
even this day seen and of many more have I 
heard, upon authority as satisfaciory to me as 
would have been my own personal viewing. But 
the exceptions to the operation of each parti- 
cular kind of earth, or found on each one soil, and 
‘in each man’s praciice, were stated to be not less 
numerous, and as remarkable, and inexplicable. 

For my facts to be stated in regard to this 
neighborhood | shall be entirely indebted to the 
four persons before named, and in whose intelli- 
gence, sound judgment, and experience and op- 
portunity for observation, as well as veracity, I 
have every reason torely fully. All of them have 
been raised and have long lived in this neighbor- 
hood; all have been, and two of them siill are, 
active and practical cultivators and users of this 
mauure—and all-are fully convinced of its great 
benefit and profit. 

This earth is mostly applied in winter, when 
there is most leisure time ; and on grass land, and 
as top-dressing. ‘The quantity is seldom less than 
10 tons, or as many 20-bushel loads of a two- 
horsé wagon. The weight olf theearth is 120 
lbs. to the bushel when just dug, and more than 
100 Ibs. even afier remaining and drying some 
months in large heaps. The usual price for 
the best straium is 375 cents the load, (of 20 
bushels,) if ready dug, or trom $10 to $16 the 
square rod, (163 ieet,) the buyer to uncover and 
dig for himeell, and to go as deep as he may 
choose. ‘The usual depth obtained of the lower 
and best stratum is 8 to 12 feet, below which it be- 
comes (oo wet to be dug. 

The suriace of this part of Gloucester is gently 
and generally undulating. There are numerous 
shallow basin-shaped depressions, of moderately 
close soil, of which the subsoil is sometimes a 
hard pan of clay, but more usually sandy, and, 
at a lew leet deep, wet, so that ditching is required 
'o make arable or even good grass land, which is 
the general mode of occupation of all such places. 
The sandy sub-soil, from its wetness, olien caves 
in as the ditches are dug, so as to make the ope- 
ration difficult. ‘The higher and dry intervals be- 
tween all these depressions, are of all shades of 
texture, [rom sandy loam to almost pure sand. 
There is but little-of this that could be called stiff 
soil, and none is at all clayey. Both the higher 
and lower lands are supposed to have been ori- 
ginally poor; and certainly so they seemed to me, 
judging by the parts not yet cultivated and im- 
proved, even though sometimes separated but by 
a fence from other ground highly enriched by the 
use of green-sand earth. The depressions known 
as ‘‘quick-sandy bottoms,” and also those on 
hard-pan subsoil, are kept mostly in grass, and 
as long as fit for either mowing or grazing. 

The manuring earth most valued (the so-called 
‘gunpowder marl”) produces its best effects on 
the stiffer soils, and especially on the lower-lying 
grounds, whether having a stiff clay, or a quick- 
sand subsoil. On these lands, (which form a 
large proportion of every farm in this part of 
Gloucester county,) the effect of the ‘ gun-pow- 
der marl,” or lower green-sand stratum, is almost 
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always and greatly beneficial ; and that in the first 
season ensuing alter the application in winter, and 
increasing for two or three years thereafter. On 
Joseph Whitall’s farm such effects have already 
lasted more than 16 years without diminution. 
Stull, the long-experienced proprietor does not 
think that this manure will do alone, but that it 
ought to be helped -by putrescent manure. 

On the stiffer high land this earth is beneficial, 
the more in proportion to the degree of stiffness of 
the soil. Buton the very sandy soils, as most of 
the higher grounds are, this, the best kind of 
earth, is here held to be totally inefficacious and 
worthless. Yet on these sandy lands, the smooth 
bluish clay of Whitall (first described above) is 
remarkably and strikingly beneficial, while it is of 
no use whatever on the lower-lying land, where 
the other earth works so well. [tis however ap- 
plied much more heavily, where convenient to the 
fields. Joseph Whitall had commenced 37 years 
ago to use [rom his own bed, (the bluish clayey 
earth, ) and as it was unluckily on his lower lands, it 
was without effect. The beneficial results reported 
to be obtained elsewhere (in Burlington county) 
had induced these, his first trials, and subsequently 
his resorting to other earths, from which he found 
some slight benefits. Still the general or average 
results were discouraging ; and he, like many 
others afierwards, relaxed in his efforts; and it 
was only about 18 years ago that he learned how 
and where to apply each kind of earth, so as to 
profit by both, and by every application. One of 
his experiments will be stated. He applied his 
own kind, and also some of the best from Heri- 
tage’s pits, side by side, on a part of his lower 
land, and -in like manner on a high sandy knoll. 
On the former the “ gunpowder marl” produced 
great benefit, and the other earth not the least 
whatever; while these effects were precisely re- 
versed, and in as remarkable a degree, on the 
higher and very sandy land. On both the farms 
of Wm. R. Tatum and the Whitalls, the best 
green-sand earth is regularly and industriously 
used on the low lands, wagoned four and five 
miles from the pits where itis bought. Yet the 
former declares that he would not have it brought 
gratis on his most sandy land, deeming that its 
benefit would not pay him for the mere spreading. 
And the Whitalls, who by their practice give such 
strong evidence of high appreciation and prefer- 
ence, of their neighbors’ ‘‘ gunpowder marl,’”’ on 
low lands, have sold to other neighbors consider- 
able quantities of their own (the black micacious 
Clay ) to be carried to their sandy lands. 

But these are not all the strange contradictions 
which have served to cause error and loss, unti! 
they were better understood, as to effects, though 
the causes still remain as much hidden as ever. 
The seventh body of earth above-mentioned was 
stated to appear as rich in green-sand as the best, 
and which is very similar in all respects. Benja- 
min Whitall, entertaining no doubt of its value 
being equal to the best, worked at this body a 
whole winter, and put on his father’s farm 150 
tons. It produced not the least benefit, either soon 
or late. The same winter W. R. Tatum carried 
some of it to his farm. It remained inert for two 
years, but afierwards showed very good effect. 

A similar fact was mentioned by Dr. Joshua 
Whitall, a resident of Burlington county, where 
it occurred. Abel Inskeep had been for some 





length of time purchasing and hauling green-sand 
earth several miles froma neighbor’s digging. 
Afterwards he found on his own farm what ap- 
peared to be very much the same, and apparently 
as rich manuring earth. Of course he proceeded 
to use his own, and to save both purchase money 
and long carriage. But afier full trial, and of 
course with every inducement to judge favorably, 
he was obliged to believe that his own earth was 
comparatively worthiess, and to abandon its use, 
and return to the former source of supply. 

It might be inferred that the chemical analysis 
of the different earths would show the causes of 
such difference of action. But, on the contrary, 
the analyses of chemists not only afford no such 
light, but if taken as directions would lead into 
still greater darkness. The qualities and com- 
parative values of different bodies of earth as in- 
dicated by their chemical analysis, reported in the 
final geological report of New Jersey, do not ac- 
cord with the opinions formed of their practical 
operation ; and in some eases, some earths which 
would appear valuable by their chemical analysis, 
have been found to be totally worthless. 

It is supposed, by the chemists, that the fertiliz- 
ing ingredient of this earth is the green-sand 
contained ; and that the potash, which is one of the 
component parts, is what gives value to the green- 
sand. ‘There is generally not a particle of carbo- 
nate of lime ; and never enough to be worth con- 
sideration ; and of course this manuring earth is 
as little entitled to its common name in New Jer- 
sey of ‘‘ marl,” as its action as manure has of 
similarity to either what is called marling in Vir- 
ginia, or in England. 


The best effects of all kinds of this earth are 


on grass—and the grasses most benefited by far 
are the clovers. Potatoes, both sweet and round, 
and buckwheat are also greatly improved. In 
cases where there was scarcely any clover on the 
meadows, alter this earth was applied, red clover 
so increased without seeding as to cover the land. 
And where red clover does not come, white’clo- 
ver does. These effects are so remarkable, that 


some intelligent and generally well-informed per- ~ 


sons have not been able to avoid the belief that 
these plants were produced without seed, merely 
by the operation of the green-sand earth. B. 
Whitall, however, thinks that the clouds of sand 
which are sometimes blown by high winds in dry 
weather, may well convey the seeds of clover 
from the high lands to the meadows. 

Minimum effects of this manure have been al- 
ready sufficiently presented, though merely in ge- 
neral terms, when referring to classes of cases in 
which these earths were either very nearly or to- 
tally inert and worthless. A few other cases of 
maximum benefits will be here stated. 

On the farm of Joseph Whitall, a piece of the 
low land, in its poorest and most unproductive 
state, was dressed with 12 to 15 loads (240 to 300 
bushels) of purchased green-sand earth of best 
kind. The land had been standing in grass, as 
all such land is kept generally, and for as many 
years together as grass remains worth mowing, 
or furnishes good pasture. But the really good 
grass here would have scarcely furnished 100 Ibs. 
of hay to the acre, the general growth being very 
little except Indian grass, which is our broom 
grass. In the next season, clover had nearly taken 





possession of the ground, and the crop of hay 
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was estimated at 14 tons (3000 Ibs.) to the acre ; 
which rose to 2tous the next summer, and to 3 
tons on the third season. One mowing only is 
taken in a year, «fier which the grass is pastured. 


A neighboring farmer, named Chew, whose farm | 


was among those | saw, about six years ago pur- 
chased his land, then in very poor condition. 
The first year his supply of grass could not greze 
and todder, and that badly, but two or three horses 
and six oreight cows. ‘Two years ago he mowed 
100 tons of good hay, and might have mowed 60 
more. He had applied the green-sand earth ra- 
pidiy and heavily. ‘Though purchased from his 
neighbor’s pits, the distance was small. He ap- 
plied generally more that 200 bushels, and some- 
times he gave as much as 50 tons or wagon loads, 
making 1000 bushels to the acre. The present 
general appearance of fertility of his land answers 
to the report of the great improvement made. 

Another farmer bought a /arm in the worst and 
poorest condition at $9 the acre, which price is 
held here to be extremely low. (Good land, or 
such as is well improved by this mode, will sell 
for $100 the acre.) In four years alter his first 
application of this earth, be rented out 6 acres ol 
the ground so improved, to another person for 
$150, for the raising of a single crop of swee' 
potatoes. And the tenant, afier paying this rent, 
and all other expenses of tillage,,&c., would 
have cleared $300 by his crop, if he had sold in 
the fall; but choosing to keep his potatoes through 
winter, he lust a large portion by their rotting. 

With such particular facts of remarkable im- 
provements and profits from particular applica- 
tions of this earth, | might fill more space than 
this whole article ought to occupy. The general 
appearance of improvement, pointed out to me 
on the,many farms I rode by and through, con- 
trasted with other, and sometimes with the im- 
mediately adjoining natural and poor land, wae 
abundantly convincing and satisfactory as to ge- 
neral results. 
separation, where the last dressing stopped, were 
seen, showing as great and as striking diflerence 
‘as are produced by the best effects of the calea- 
reous marl of lower Virginia—or say from double 
to quadruple the products of the unimproved 
ground. 

But it should be remembered that it has been 
only by long and varied trials of different kinds of 
green-sand earths, and on different soiis and under 
different circumstances—and not without nume- 
rous early failures and heavy losses, that the 
farmers have arrived at their present degree of 
certainty as to deriving sure and profitable effects 
from particular modes of application. And even 
now, afier such long use, my experienced and 
intelligent informants state that the only safe 
way in beginning new operations, is to try a small 
quantity of each available variety of earth, upon 
every different variety of soil designed to be 
dressed, and to wait for the results of these ex- 
periments to direct which manure to use, and 
where to apply it. ‘The necessity of the case has 
had the good effect of inducing almost every 
farmer to be a careful experimenter; and has 
caused more knowledge to be thus gained, than 
is usual by such means. Siill, l repeat, all these 
numerous experiments, and the long and varied 
general operations, have not made known any 





And in many cases, the lines of 


thing of the mysterious cause and manner of 


action of this manure, nor even enabled any sale 
general rules to be formed for new operations. 

The price paid for the green-sand earth is the 
smallest part of the,expeuse. ‘I'he distances to 
which it is hauled are such as would astonish 
‘he most zealous mariers of Virginia. If not 
exceeding two miles, the distance is deemed of 
no account. ‘The greater number probably haul 
more than four miles. In Burlington county,” 
the greatest distance heard of to which it was 
known to be wagoned, as a regular business was 
nine miles; in Gloucester fourteen miles, and 
elsewhere it has been wagoned more than fifieen 
miles. Most of this work is done in winter, 
when, as ihe farmers say, they could do little 
eise. My two companions, who haul four and five 
miles, make but two loads a day with a team; 
and many regular and well satisfied operators 
can make but one load a day, with a good team. 
The varying but always enormous expenses may 
ibe thence computed. Yet, though these im- 
|proving farmers are numerous, it should not be 
inferred that all are so. Many make little or no 
use of this manure; and of these, some are the 
nearest neighbors to the diggings. 

Caustic sione lime is used by the best farmers 
in Gloucester, who also use the green-sand earth, 
land sometimes the (wo manures are mixed to- 
gether before being applied, under the belief that 
‘the eflect of each is thereby increased. The 
‘larmers suppose that both produce different and 
‘independent benefi's to the land, no matter which 
may be the first or the last applied. 

But the eflects of lime must be small compared 
‘to other and usual cases. Josiah ‘Tatum, while 
larming in this neighborhood, applied some thou- 
sands of bushels of lime as manure, at various 
times, and does not think that more than a tenth 
of the quantity applied was really profitable. He 
found most benefit {rom lime on good medium soils, 
such as the sloping margins of former ponds, on 
which lime did better than on the stiffer land be- 
low, now drained, or the more sandy, lying higher. 
Joseph Whitall has used lime at different times 
lor 25 years, and is doubtlul whether the whole 
profit has more than paid the whole expense. 

Gypsum is also used by many, and advan- 
tageously, and is supposed not to be influenced in 
its effect by the previous application of the green- 
‘sandearth. Gypsum acts best on the high and 
light land, on clover, less as approaching the most 
sandy, and not at all on the lower land or ** quick- 
sandy botioms.”” Even where acting, J. ‘Tatum 
deemed its effects as uncertain as the weather. 
If no rain fell tor two weeks or more after sowing 
the gypsum, (a bushel to the acre, ) it rarely acted 
that year; and whether acting or not the first 
year, no benefit from it is expected to last through 
the second, or to show in apy subsequent season. 








After a detention of some days in Philadelphia, 
which was not altogether {ruitiess as to the main 
object of my journey, | proceeded to examine an- 
vther and a much more improved and important 
districtof New Jersey. ‘This is the country sur- 
rounding and neighboring to Woodstown, in Sa- 
lem county. To see and learn by inquiry more of 
the soil and country, f travelled by stage coach, 
disagreeable as that mode was over the deep 
sandy roads of Gloucester, and in very dry and 
dusty weather. The steam-boat to Salem offered 
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a much more pleasant and rapid conveyance. 
Even to my transient and hasty, as well as first 
view of this line of travel, there was much to 
yield interest and information on the general agri- 
culture of the country; but f must confine my re- 
marks to the use of green-sand earth, and matters 
connected either nearly or remotely witn that 
mode of improvement. 

Except where varied by the meadows and pas- 
tures near Philadelphia and the Delaware, re- 
claimed from the tide, (and mostly appearing to 
be very imperfectly reclaimed,) the road passed, 
for more than twenty miles, as far as Gloucester 
county reached, through very sandy lands, show- 
ing, however, considerable differences of quality 
and variety of surface. ‘The level white sandy lands, 
from Camden to the beginning of the green-sand 
region, in any other locality would be deemed 
almost worthless. But being supplied almost an- 
nually with putrescent manures ‘rom Philadelphia, 
snd cultivated in crops of garden vegetables for 
that market, these deep sands are kept both pro- 
ductive and profitable. If limed throughout, and 
then dressed with the green-sand of the neigh- 
boring region, no doubt the putrescent manures 
would last much longer, and the lands be far more 
productive. -‘T'he non-use of the green-sand 
earth, where other manures are used in such great 
quantities and at great expense, would seem to 
indicate the opinion of the unfitness of this soil to 
be benefited by this earth. ‘The peculiar face of 
the country and soil about Woodbury, with the 
alternations of sandy knolls or low ridges, and 
shallow basins or hollows of wet, oozy land, 
were described in the formor part of these re narks. 
This kind of land did not extend many miles 
south of Woodbury, and the wet basins disap- 
peared, and ali the soil was dry and sandy, and 
becoming more undulating in surlace. Suil, 
though much of very poor land was seen here and 
elsewhere, no where in New Jersey did l have an 
opportunity of seeing the poorest grade, so cele- 
brated as ‘‘ barren sands of Jersey ;’’ nor even 
any naturally pine-bearing lands. About Swedes- 
borough, the sandy lands approached to a reddish 
hue, and are of much better quality, and said to 
be much more retentive of putrescent manures. 
Approaching still nearer to Woodstown, and in- 
deed generally throughout Salem county, the soil 
is seldom too sandy, but varies from medium loam 
to clay loam. Throughout the route from Wood- 
bury to Oldmat’s creek, (ihe dividing line of the 
two counties,) here and there, though but sparsely, 
Were seen improvements made by the green-sand 
earth, and which were especially evidenced by 
good clover standing on soil that seemed too 
sandy to bear it at all, even if aided by all that lime 
and putrescent manures alone can do for such land. 
But it was not until | reached the neighborhood 
of Woodstown that these valuable improvements 
of land became general. 

Here again I had occasion to congratulate my- 
self as to the hands into which f tell. My first 
used direction led me to David M. Davis, a resi- 
dent of the village, and his kind attentions and 
hospitality left me nothing to desire, either as to 
the means for obtaining the best information, or 
for any other accommodation and comiort that 
his house and other means so abundantly afforded. 
In addition to all that he could tell and show me 
of his own operations, he carried me to as many 








of the most interesting points for observation as 
could be visited during my short stay, and enabled 
me to see and to inquire of many of the farmers 
most experienced in the use of green-sand earth. 

He had not been a farmer more than a few 
years, and for the last seven has rented out his 
principal landed property, and is engaged person- 
ally in mercantile business. Such changes ip 
lower Virginia, or in any way placing farms in the 
hands of tenants, would be certainly ruinous to 
the land, and greatly injurious to the interests of 
the owner. But not so here. Sell-interest directs 
to tenants a different course. And in this case, 
the improvements which had been commenced 
and well prosecuted by the proprietor in person, 
have been since well carried on, and nearly to 
completion, by his tenants. ‘Though few persons 
have done better in improving land and crops and 
income, by using this manure, and few probably 
could have given me more full or correct informa- 
tion on this branch of agricultural practice, still 
Mr. Davis modestly disclaimed all pretension to 
the qualifications and merit of a good farmer, or 
one having general agricultural knowledge, and 
desired that disclaimer to be made to bear on all the 
opinions that he might state in answer to my in- 
quiries. 

Our first visit was to the diggings in Woods- 
town. ‘These, though forming several properties, 
may be considered as a single locality, all being 
close together, and the difference of distance being 
no object to the purchaser. | found a wagon and 
team of six fine mules just leaving the diggings, 
with a load of 40 bushels of the earth. The 
driver informed me that the farm to which he was 
regularly carrying theearth was distant seven miles, 
and that he made three loads in two days. The 
farmer by whom he was employed had several 
other smaller teams also at work, and for a long 
time before, drawing the earth to his different 
larms; but wishing to get on faster, he had 
lately added this wagon and team to the bauliug 
force. 

These Woodstown diggings extend over three 
or four acres, all of which space has been exca- 
vated, and the green-sand earth removed. There 
was no digging then going on there, but plentiful 
signs of the extent of recent work in many large 
heaps, or mounds of conical shape, formed of 
the excavated earth, standing to dry somewhat, 
or wait until their different owners, who had 
either dug them or bought them of the laborers, 
should find it convenient to haul the earth to 
their farms. This green-sand earth was the first 
used in this neighborhood, and isthe most highly 
esteemed ; though it may well be doubted whe- 
ther that opinion is not erroneous, and founded 
merely on the effects being longer and more gene- 
rally known. 

At Jonathan Cawley’s diggings, near a mile dis- 
tant from the last, laborers were then excavating. 
With a view of presenting actual and precise 
facts, rather than conjecture or general state- 
ments, I asked him to inform me how many 
larmers were then drawing earth from his dig- 
gings, and the distances to their several farms. 
‘This he did at leisure, and alterwards sent me 
a memorandum of the following statement : 

4 teams were hauling green-sand earth to distan- 
ces from - - - - 12 to 13 miles 
6from - - - -— = 6 to 8 miles 
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- 4 to 5 miles 
8tol0from - : 1 to 3 miles 
From this statement of actual distances, which 
probably does not vary materially from what is 
usual at other times and other diggings, the reader 
may perhaps form a more definite opinion of the 
high appreciation of this manure, and its exten- 
sive use, than from any merely general state- 
ments. 

At another locality, visited next morning, there 
was a scene of much greater activity seen in 
numerous laborers employed in every different 
operation of the business. This locality em- 
braced the eeveral adjoining diggings of Rich- 
mond Dickenson, Henry Allen, and Allen Wal- 
lace. It was indeed a busy and spirit-stirring 
scene; and the operations were so interesting to 
those engaged at work, and to me as a spectator, 
that I should have been glad to. have spent some 
days there for the mere gratification thus derived, 
and for full opportunity of conversing freely with 
the industrious and zealous operators. 

The proprietor of a bed sometimes digs and 
sells the green-sand by the load; but the more 
usual course is to sell it by the square rod (164 feet 
square,) to laborers, who uncover the earth, dig 
it out, and place it in a single high mound just far 
enough {rom the pit to be safe, and then sell by the 
heap to the neighboring farmers. The price by the 
load from such mounds is 50 cents, at the Woods- 
town diggings and other beds of highest reputa- 
tion, and 40 cents at others, (as Cawley’s, ) which, 
even if as good, have yet to be as well establish- 
ed in the estimation of the farmers. However, 
as the quantity in a heap, yielded from one pit, 
is estimated with considerable accuracy, the sales 
are generally made by the entire heap, at a some- 
what less price, say 40 cents the ‘load, by the 
estimate of the heap. The covering earth is 
thick, say usually varying from 8 to 12 feet; and 


make such discrimination. ‘The general appear- 
ance of the best earth of each digging, which is 
always the lowest and much the thickest stratum, 
is very much such as Marshall’s and Heritage’s 
in Gloucester, described in the former part of this 
article. Of the latter, however, I saw no pit then 
opened much below the upper part of the bottom 
stratum. Here, 1 saw them at depths of 8S feet 
and more. At this depth, the earth was of firmer 
texture than the higher part, and is supposed by 
the diggers and farmers to be riot quite so good as 
the higher part, of looser or more granular texture. 
I: is however soft enough quite through to be 
dug easily with spades. 1 observed that, as cut 
by the spades, the new surface was mostly left of 
a vivid green hue; but upon examining the lumps 
I found that this color was merely superficial, and 
caused by the spade cutting through the granules ; 
and that when the same lumps were broken by 
hand instead of being cut, the fracture was as 
nearly black as is usual. The water oozed or 
flowed from veins rapidly into the pit, as ie gene- 
ral at such depths, and the laborers were ofien 
standing mid-leg deep in mud. One man was 
continually employed in baling out the water, 
which, as worked up with the green-sand earth, 
by the digging and trampling, was of a dull green 
color mingled with whiter streaks from the ad- 
mixture of clay. In fact, the water as baled out 
and flowing off had much the appearance and 
degree of fluidity that would be presented by an 
accidental and imperfect mixture of a bucket of 
green oil paint with a smaller portion of dull 
white or light gray color. The water remaining 
in the old pits, cr flowing from them, deposites a 
copious precipitate of yellow oxide of iron. 

Above this good green-sand earth, (or ‘*gun- 
powder marl,” or “real marl,” as here termed, ) 
there is generally a body of inferior quality, but 
which yet is bought at lower prices to be carried 





one place seemed to me 16 feet. ‘This the Jabor- 
ers or purchasers by the rod have to dig off, and 
all down to the manure that is not used to fill the | 
adjoining and last made pit, must be removed | 
in carte some 50 or more yards. ‘The excavation 
of the green-sand earth is never begun except in 
the morning, and by a sufficient force to sink it as 
deep as can be done in the course of the day. 
When sunk some 10 feet in the best earth, the 
increase of water, and the liability of the sides to 
cave in, usually compel the work to be stopped, 
and all below that depth is lost. ‘The proprietor 
sells the privilege of digging at $6, $8 or $10 
the rod, according to the greater or less difficulty 
of the work, or the less or greater amount of good 
earth to be obtained. In some cases (in Glouces- 
ter,) where there was very little covering earth 
to be removed, the price has been as high as $16 
the rod. It usually requires 16 able men to dig 
out a rod in a day, and heap the earth excavated. 
A job which I saw in operation had 23 hands, 
3 of them being boys; but this was unusually 


to the shorter distances. There is much variation 
of appearance in this general overlaying stratum, 
and as much difference of opinion in regard to 
different kinds. . Sometimes, (as at Richmond 
Dickensou’s diggings, ) it was a brownish red, al- 
most composed of what had been formerly shells 
(gryphea convera) but of which the carbonate 
of lime had been entirely substituted by red 
oxide of iron. Little or no green-sand granules 
visible—and almost nothing to indicate fer- 
tilizing qualities, unless it be oxide of iron alone. 
Sull this sold at 25 cents the load, or half the 
price of the lower black stratum. Sometimes the 
upper cover is brown, and this | saw carried 
away in wagons along the roads at the distance 
of several miles from the pits. In other cases, 
what would appear to the eye, and also by the 
reported chemical analysis, to be pretty good 
green-sand earth, has been found worthless on 
trial, and is thrown away if an overlaying stratum 
necessary to be removed. Such is a gray layer 
at some pils; and a green layer at Cawley’s ; 





troublesome. Men hired to dig in the pits, are 
paid 75 cents a day if found in food, or $1 or 1.124 
if finding themselves. It is heavy labor, and the 
greater part is performed in mud and water. 


Those who are accustomed to work in or to} 


purchase the green-sand earth, recognize shades 
of difference in appearance and of value, between 
almost every two properties. But it would be 
useless and tedious in this place to pretend to 


though the latter is just over the ‘ callus,” a very 
thin layer of stony hardness, which lies imme- 
diately over the lower and valuable deposite. This 
“callus” is a common accompaniment. 

‘The heaps of green-sand earth when first thrown 
up from the pits appear black, or at least a very 
deep bluish black. After drying on the surface, 
the color is grayish or bluish green, and after 
long exposure, on the outer surface of some, the 
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earth becomes of a vivid green. This last is not 
liked, and the earths showing it most are thought 
not to be among the best. But | saw it first, and 
most distinctly, at Heritage’s diggings in Glou- 
cester, of which the manure isin high repute, 
and very rich in green-sand by the geologist’s 
reported analysis. The many large conical 
heaps, of regular form and nearly equa! size, but 
varying in color according to age trom deep black 
to bright green, present to the eye a novel and 
striking display at each of the principal diggings. 

There is another general if not universal ac- 
companiment which particularly attracted my no- 
tice, as I had seen and appreciated the same at 
home in our green-sand earth. This is gypsum 
which is left on the surface ina white tasteless 
powder, like a dusting with coarse meal, on the 
outside of the drying heaps of earth. [f learned 
that the workers and users of the earth, though 
not knowing what this white powder is, had 
formed the opinion that the appearance was most 
decided in the earths best for manure. It appear- 
ed tome more abundant onthe heaps of Allen 
W allace—though his pits have been but recently 
opened for sale, and the earth has not yet acquired 
so much credit as that of Woodstown and some 
other places. On part of Heritage’s earth, un- 
covered, but not dug out, the exuding fluid 
gypsum had dried aud formed a thin crust. I 
cannot but believe that this gypsum is an ingre- 
dient sufficiently abundant and general in most 
if not all of these earths, to add very considera- 
bly to the other and unknown causes of value 
as manure. 

As all the diggings present the same general 
appearance, it would have beena waste of my 
limited time to visit and examine al! even of those 
near to Woodstown. When about to leave the 
last one, I asked its proprietor, Allen Wallace, 
what was the number of farmers taking from his 
diggings this season. He said about 30 persons ; 
and he supposed that the next proprietor, Henry 
Allen, was supplying about as many; and the 
next, Richmond Dickenson, furnished considera- 
bly more than either of them. I thence computed 
that the three, which are all close together, and 
forming what I count as one locality, are supplying 
this season about 100 different farmers. There 
are six localities of diggings in this neighborhood, 
all within a circle of six miles diameter, of which 
W oodstown is the centre ; and all these are sup- 
plying green-sand earth largely. Add to this that 
there are sundry other diggings in this and the 
adjacent county of Gloucester, all in active opera- 
tion, and some idea may be formed of the num- 
ber of farms on which this improvement is now in 
progress. This evidence of very general appre- 
ciation would be enough to prove great value, 
even if the cost were less than half its actual 
amount. 

Next, as to the cost of the improvement, as an 
indication of the value of the results. As has 
been stated, the price per load for the best kind 
and far greater quantity used, is from 37} to 50 
cents the load of 20 bushels by estimate, but more 
often not more than 18 bushels. And though 
many farmers buy by the heap, or dig for them- 
selves, Mr. Davis thinks that there is not much 
difference between these and the first-named 
mode of purchase. I asked of Richmond Dick- 
enson, what he supposed was the average distance 
Vou. X.—54 
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to which all those persons hauled the manure now 
being taken from his extensive diggings. He an- 
swered, at first, 6 miles. Mr. Davis thought 5 
miles nearer the mark, and upon more full consi- 
deration the estimate was fixed at 5 miles—Dick- 
enson being confident that as many loads were 
carried from his diggings upwards of 5 miles, as 
there were to less than that distance. I asked the 
same question of A. Wallace, who supposed 7 
miles to be the average distance of his then cus- 
tomers. This was an off-hand guess and proba- 
bly made somewhat too high. Some persons 
from other pits have hauled as far as 15 miles. 
The estimate of average distance calculated from 
Cawley’s particular statement of numbers of 
teams, and the distance to which each hauled, as 
stated above, is 54 miles. 

{ heard it mentioned that some farmers have es- 
timated that every load of good green-sand earth 
spread on their land, added $5 to its intrinsic or 
productive value ; and when I referred to this, as 
an extravagant assertion, to Messrs. William 
Reeve and D. M. Davis, they both defended the 
position as correct, inthe cases of best and most 
profitable known action of this manure. The 
reader may judge of this for himself, from the 
statements which I shal! hereafter submit. 

Here, as before in Gloucester, I found almost 
all persons with whom I conversed to be Quakers ; 
end persons of that sect are so numerous, that 
even other persons fall into the habit of using 
their * plain language,” as it is termed. 

The general rotation of crops ig this part of the 
country is, 1, corn, on sward or ola grass land; 2, 
oats; 3, wheat, to which all the manure is applied 
in September, before sowing, and on which clover 
and timothy seeds are sown; 4, 5, the grass mowed 
and alterwards grazed; 6, pasture. The green- 
sand earth is generally given as top-dressing on 
clover, the autumn and winter after taking off 
wheat. The quantity of the green-sand earth ap- 
plied is usually ten loads of a wagon and two 
horses, aud when near and cheap enough, 12 or 
15 loads are often applied. Every man would 
prefer to give more, but for the cost. Nearly all 
the persons of whom inquiries were made concur- 
red in the opinion that the effects were permanent, 
so far as their experience or information extended ; 
and most of them had personal experience of 
from 10 to 15 years. Still, second dressings are 
given, and in some farms the third dressings have 
been applied, and with new benefit at each repe- 
tition. Some few doubted the permanency of ef- 
fect. Dr. Whitall, of Burlington couvty, informed 
me that it was supposed there that the effect less- 
ened alter three years. 

As elsewhere, the best effects found here are on 
the clovers and buckwheats; the least on wheat. 
Wherever applied first for and just preceding the 
latter crop, very little ifany benefit has been seen. 
On buckwheat the effects of the green-sand earth 
are very remarkable, and it is a general practice 
to apply it for that crop; and being done for this 
crop mostly by poor men, and on poor land, it ia 
put at not more than five loads to the acre. On 
part of the very poor land bought by David M. 
Davis for $5 the acre, he applied the earth at the 
rate of 10 loads, for buckwheat. The land was 
in Indian grass (broom sedge) when ploughed up 
for the buckwheat. ‘The crop made was sold at 
@1 the bushel, which is an unusually high price ; 
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and the amount was enough to pay for the wheie} fit for tillage, or grass land dry enough to make 


expense of applying green-saud earth, (bought 
and carted 5 miles,) the cultivating and securing 


self. Mr. Wm. Reeve told me of an experiment 
made by a neighbor (on stiff Jand, worn very low) 
with green-sand earth, applied very thinly, aod 
an equal quantity of drawn wood ashes, on ad- 
joining ground. The next crop of clover was 
pretty good on the green-sand earth, and only a 
tuft here and there was large enough tostrike the 
view on the ashed land. The value of drawn ashes 
as manure is universally admitted. ‘They are 
brought in large quantities {rom Philadelphia, and 
sold at Salem wharf at8 cents the bushel, and 
sometimes more. 

Lime is used by some farmers about Woods- 
town, but not generally or extensively. I could 
not learn that its being beneficial or useless had 
any connexion with the fact that the green-sand 
earth had been previously applied, or not. Parti- 
cular opinions were opposed on this point. 

It is a general opinion that the use of green- 
sand earth “brings in sorrel,” or causes its increase. 
And this increase is not merely such as the in- 
creased fertility of the land would cause, (as if 
manured by dung,) but itshows aspecial action of 
this earth to favor the growth of sorrel peculiarly. 
Yet it roots out and utterly destroys the growth 
of poverty grass, broom-sedge, and cinque-foil, 
which, as in lower Virginia, are the regular co-oc- 
cupants with sorrel of the poorest acid soils. In 
Burlington county, the “ bringing in sorrel” was 
so manifestly the effect of the green-sand earth, 
and so injurious to the clover crops, that the ap- 
plication was thereby discouraged, until it was 


found out that liming prevented the growth of 


sorrel. 

As to gypsum, in connexion with or after green- 
sand earth, the accounts and opinions differed. 
Samuel Lippincott, a successful improver and 
good farmer, had formerly found it beneficial, but 
after long use the repetitions had no effect. This 
was before applying green-sand, which he has 
done since to great profit; but since the gypsum 
has no effect. Wm. Reeve, near Allowaystown, 
on the contrary, finds lime, green-sand earth and 
gypsum, successively and repeatedly applied on the 
same land, to act always, and each producing a 
special benefit which he would not expect from an 
increased quantity of either of the others. Rich- 
mond Dickenson had found gypsum beneficial be- 
fore applying the green-sand earth, but of no 
effect afterwards. 

Most persons thought that the green-sand 
earth, in very dry seasons, burnt and injured the 
crop. S. Lippincott thought that on this account 
he had once made not more than 5 busheis of corn 
to the acre, on ground that would otherwise have 
made 75 bushels, from its previous high improve- 
ment by the use of this earth. Others thought 
that it was only on gravelly and sandy soils (such 
as Lippincott’s field was) that any such iujury was 
produced. Nobody, however, would have objected 
to much heavier than the usual dressings because 
of the danger of such injury. Lippincott had re- 
peated his applications, and in part had givena 
third manuring of thie earth. 3 

As to the soils to which this manuring earth is 
suitable, all persons of whom I heard in Salem 
agreed in the belief that it acted well on ail soils 





good meadow or pasture. On loams, and on the 


,tmnore clayey soils, (which two classes comprise 
the crop, and also the purchasing of the tand it-| 


nearly al} the surface of Salem county, ) the effect 
is best. It is supposed to be much Jess on the 
sandy lands. But the farmers about Woodstown 
do not agree in the opinion of those whom I con- 
versed with in Gloucester, that the best green- 
sand earth. is inert, or nearly so, on very sandy 
soils. Josiah Tatum had stated to me the same, 
as the opinion just before expressed to him, by E. 
Harris, an intelligent farmer of Burlington 
county, whose judgment and experience Tatum 
said were entitled to great respect. Mr. Harris 
dissented from this opinion of the Gloucester 
farmers, and thonght that if they had fully and 
fairly tried this manure on their sandy lands, 
they would have thought differently. 

On the most sandy and barren lands of New 
Jersey, which, though so extensive and well 
known in other parts, my route did not touch any 
where, it seemed to be generally agreed that the 
green-sand earth had not been of any value, or 
at least had not been found profitable in use. 
But even as to these worst soils, Mr. William 
Reeve thought that the green-sand earth was 
only inoperative just as any and every other ma- 
nure would be found to be on such excessively 
open and sandy soils. Yet, according to the 
general and: vague reports of the most wonderful 
improvements made by means of this earth as 
manure, it is on these very noted ‘‘ sand barrens” 
that the alleged effects are usually located. 

The lands of Pittsgrove township were men- 
tioned to me, by several different persons, ae fur- 
nishing the most uniform and extensive case of 
great improvement in Salem county. The soil 
is of different grades of loam, and generally of 
medium texture. The surface is generally un- 
dulating. The original quality, or degree of 
natural fertility, seemed to have been good, 
though not by any means rich. These also 
seem to have been the circumstances generally 
of all the lands I saw in this county, except those 
near to the town of Salem, which are quite level 
and very rich, now as well as naturally. The 
largest landed property of D. M. Davis lies in 
Piitsgrove township, and may serve as a sample 
of the former general condition, and the more 
recent changes. I will therefore state what I 
learned of this particular property. Twenty 
years ago and for some years after, this land rent- 
ed for $100 a year; and alter considerable improve- 
ment, and as late asseven years ago, the rent 
was only $300. There were formerly about 200 
acres of arable land, regularly cultivated in turn, 
and reduced to the lowest state of exhaustion. 
Since, 125 acres more have been brought into 
cultivation, and 20 acres more added to the farm 
by purchase, at $5 the acre—which here is held 
to be as low a price, and indicating as worthless 
land, as $l the acre would in lower Virginia. 
Mr. Davis’ occupancy and the improvement by 
green-sand earth began ten years ago, and for 
the last seven years the land has been in the 
hands of two tenants, on leases of five years. 
The tenants were bound by contract to apply a 
certain amount of green-sand; but the obligation 
was superfluous, as they apply much more that 
their obligation requires. ‘I'he tenant of the 
larger of the two farms wae bound to apply 500 
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loads during his-first lease. Before two years had 
passed he had applied 1000 loads, expecting to be 
amply repaid in the three next years of his occu- 
pancy. The supply is {rom Woodstown, and the 
distance 5 miles. The annual rent now paid on 
the two farms of about 345 acres, is $1125, and 
the value of the land annually increasing. ‘The 
proprietor furnishes rails, or materials for (encing. 
But the tenants are not even supplied with fuel 
from the land, but purchase it elsewhere. 1 
walked through these /arms, and the appearance 
of the crops, and especially of the clover and pas- 
ture lands, and of the heavy bullocks fatted by 
grazing thereupon for market, served as abun- 
dant confirmation of all that was told me of the 
productiveness. There remained none of the land 
in ite previous barren state to exhibit even a 
specimen; but some of the like was shown me 
elsewhere—and certainly none could appear more 
worthless and hopeless of yielding profit by be- 
ing enriched. ‘These arithmetical statements of 
increased net annual products, made principally 
by the improving labors of tenants, and by their 
voluntary action, speak more strongly than could 
any expressions of mere opinion of the value and 
the profit made of this manure. 

In company with Mr. Davis, and upon his 
suggestion, I visited still another and more re- 
markable scene of agricultural improvement. 
He had told me that there were to be seen on 
the land occupied by Mr. William Reeve, some 
of the best evidences of good farming and suc- 
cessful improvements by, or in connexion with, 
the use of green-sand earth. ‘This farm lies ad- 
joining the village of Allowaystown, and consists 
now of 200 acres of farming land, or the entire 
extent of fields for tillage and grass. ‘The sur- 
face is more undulating than usual, but not too 
uneven or hilly. The soil of the farm (as of its 
neighborhood generally, ) is stiffer than any other 
part of the county before seen, being a pale yel- 
low clay, which is stiff enough to be difficult to 
till, and to form cracks in the surface in dry 
weather. By the way, it may be not amiss to 
mention that I saw no sign of red clay soil or 
sub-soil, on my whole route in New Jersey. 
The present growth of the farm, which is 
mostly clover, shows every where within the ge- 
neral enclosure, high productiveness and beau- 
tiful farming condition. Yet a part without the 
enclosure seemed to be a specimen of as barren 
and worthless land as I ever saw, that was capa- 
ble of producing any vegetation. It had formerly 
been cultivated and worn out, and had long been 
left out of tillage. It had a few scattering bushes, 
and a general but thin and low growth of broom 
sedge. Cinque-foil and mouse-ear were also 
plenty, all these plants being deemed the strongest! 
evidences of barren land. Some spots could not 
even bear either of these—but its otherwise bare 
surface was covered with a thin and hard gray 
crust, which seems to have no life, but which in 
fact is a kind of moss, indicative of next to abso- 
lute sterility. These several marks reached 
generally to the very fence, and when on the 
other side, and but a few inches distant, clover 
and other growths of fertile ground showed clearly 
that the hand of the farmer, and that but recently, 
had caused this striking difference of condition. 
Thirty acres here had been bought for 84.50 the 
acre. Such as is this outer and waste land, Mr. 
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Reeve assured me was the condition of much the 
greater part of the farm ten years ago when the 
estate was purchased, and the improvement of 
the land was firet begun. Some of it indeed 
was much worse. For all the steeper declivities, 
such as were pointed out to me, then green with 
thickly set clover and other grasses, were formerly 
naked galls. 

As explanatory of and introductory to the farm- 
ing operations, | will mention some circumstan- 
ces which I heard from other sources, and which 
it is proper [ should so state, lest it might be sup- 
posed that I had them from one of the parties 
concerned. Of these, 1 saw Mr. William Reeve 
only, and all that I asked of or heard from him 
was in regard to the farming operations, of which 
he is the sole director. The whole property and 
business are much larger. Besides the farm, 
there is a large milling business, for sawing tim- 
ber as well as grinding grain, and a vessel and 
boat-building yard. ‘The property is owned jointly 
by three brothers, who severally manage the 
three different departments, and all of them ina 
manner which shows great energy, intelligence 
and good judgment, and successful results. The 
three brothers came from Burlington county, 
where the green-sand earth was first used, and 
has been longest and best known, and their father 
and uncle were among the early improvere.* 
The varied and yet combined operations of these 
brothers have been ably conducted—and they 
have had a marked effect in improving the opera- 
tions of their whole neighborhood, by their ex- 
ample and by the many indirect modes by which 
every such individual influences the conduct and 
well-being of all around him. Every such man, 
in any honest and useful exercise of industry, but 
more especially as an improver and cultivator of 
the soil, is a blessing and a source of profit to all 
his neighbors and to his country at large. And 
every such farmer asl take William Reeve to 
be, is worth more to the community among whom 
he labors, than would be ten-fold the amount of 
ali his property if distributed among them. 

To sustain the teame necessary for their mil- 
ling business,"and transportation of their timber, 
it was difficult to procure hay in so barren a dis- 
trict. This want was a main inducement to go 
to farming and to improving. To commence 
this, on such land, was of itsell’ matter of surprise 
to the neighborhood, which was heightened to 
wonder and to ridicule, when among the first com- 
menced operations, were the purchase and ap- 
plication of 1000 bushels of lime. 

The first year of their farming, 1833, the whole 
land was first under one general enclosure, and 
all the grass was mowed that could be possibly 
obtained, as hay was the most important object. 
The whole product was 5 tons only. In reply to 
some of the jocular taunts and predictions of their 
neighbors, Mr. Reeve offered to bet that he 
would double the first year’s product of hay every 
year, until the amount reached 100 tons from a 
single mowing. In seven years, the crop amount- 
ed to 225 tons, besides the then keeping a fine 
stock of grazing cattle, and the regular tillage of 
grain crops. 








* Mark Keeve, the uncle, was the person whose 
opinions were referred to as authority by Judge Peters, 
in a passage quoted in my account of the “ gypseous 
earth of James river,” Farmers’ Register, vol. i. p. 211 
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The earliest operations of tillage and improving 
(in 1833) was to plough 12 acres in the spring, 
apply stone lime at 50 bushels the acre, and culti- 
vate in corn. The next year oats. Both crops 
were very good for the land. Again 50 bushels 
of lime were applied to the acre; and betore the 
wheat, which was the next crop, barn-yard ma- 
nure was given at the rate of 10 two-horse luads 
to the acre. ‘Timothy seed sown with the wheat, 
and clover in the spring. The next winter, alter 
the wheat crop, applied green-sand earth, 10 tons 
to the acre, hauled 7 miles from Woodstown. 
The crop of hay was 2 tons to the acre ; and its 
value was enough to pay for the whole expense 
of all the lime applied, charged at the cost when 
landed on the wharf, and that o! the purchase and 
wagoning and spreading of the green-sand earth. 
This year, a neighbor offered Mr. Reeve $24 for | 
the grass then standing ona single acre, which 
was refused; and he sold the grass of half ao 
acre for $15, or at the rate of $30 the acre. This 
mode of purchasing grass, to be mowed and cured 
by the purchaser, is not uncommon hereabout. 
Only one mowing o! grass is taken, and the grass 
is grazed the balance of the year, but not closely. 
Like his countymen generally, Mr. Reeve’s rota- 
tion is 1, corn, 2, oats, 3, wheat, 4, 5 and 6, clover 
and timothy, for hay and grazing. But he does 
not limit the duration of the grass to three years, 
but lets it stand as long as the grass continues 
good, he being .confident that the land improves 
every year it is so kept, though mowed once, and 
afterwards grazed moderately. He has land yet 
in grass that has been so for seven years, and the 
clover not yet near run out. In addition to green- 
gand earth, and the double liming, (and he means 
yet to lime again, and at 75 bushels for the third 
application,) he sows a bushel of gypsum every 
spring on all the clover land ; and he finds distinct 
and remunerating benefit trom each kind of ma- 
nure, and {rem every application. He does not 
think that the increasing of one or two of the 
three kinds would supersede the necessity of the 
other manure. The green-sand earth, he thinks, 
thickens the coat of grass, and covers with it every 
part of the surface, more completely than the lime 
or the gypsum can do, either separately and alone, 
or together. 


W hile looking at these improvements and hear- 
ing the details of labor, expenses and returns, it 
occurred to me, as it has perhaps already to my 
readers, the ready objection to be made—and soon 
afier [heard it adduced. ‘This objection is, that 
with the Messrs. Reeve, the fertilizing of poor 
land and making heavy crops is but a matter of 
expense in money, and that, without suck means, 
over and above what their farm could alone sup- 
ply, these improvements could not be made. That 
might well be ; or at least the progress of improve- 
ment would be necessarily much slower, if without 
any disposable capital for improvement. But, 
however opposed to general opinion, I maintain 
that nothing is so inlallible a test of the value of 
agriculiural improvements, as when they are paid 
for in money by a judicious and well-managing 
capitalist and man of good business sense and ha- 
bite. Such men do not advance or expend their 
money except for profit; and from all that 1 saw 
and heard of the character and habits of Mr. 
Reeve, I should rely implicitly that he would not 





long pursue a system of farming which he did not 
find to be profitable. 

This farm is without the limit of the region of 
green-sand earth, and it cannot be had of good 
quality short of seven miles. Moreover, there is 
no leisure to haul-it, except during winter, and the 
deep aud wet clay soil then renders. it impossible, 
except when the road is made firm by freezing. 
Hence this mode of manuring is slower than 
others; but it is designed to be pushed on every 
winter, as fast as possible, until all the farm has 
been covered, or as long as it shall be deemed ne- 
cessary to repeat the dressings. This, considering 
the peculiar difficulties, and the careful estimates 
of cost and returns upon which the practice is 
based, and the greater ease of procuring lime and 
gypsum, and their excellent effecis not being 
deemed a substitute for the green-sand earth, all 
serve to present, in a new and striking point of 
view, the peculiar and great value of the latter 
manure. Mr. Reeve knows of no land where the 
green-sand earth has been applied and found use- 
less. 

Among the many reports I had heard in ad- 
vance, were conflicting statements of the effects of 
this earth on the naturally rich and very produc- 
live lands around the town of Salem. While 
some affirmed the benefit, others stated that the 
use of green-sand earth had been there disconti- 
nued. I had but little time left for inquiry on this 
head ; but that little was enough to show that both 
reports were true. Knough applications of this 
earth had been made on these good lands, to show 
very good effects ; but the distance to the nearest 
diggings was so great, and the supply of water- 
borne lime and drawn ashes so much cheaper and 
more convenient, that the use of the latter ma- 
nures had nearly orentirely superseded the former. 

The lime used here is brought from the Schuyl- 
kill, the quarries being about Norristown, Pa., 
and though, varying in different parts of the lime- 
sione, the whole is highly magnesian. It is this 
same lime which is now brought, (by vessels 
which come for cargoes of wood,) ready slaked, 
in large quantities into James river, and sold to 
the farmers at 8, 9, and, at highest, 10 cents the 
bushel. Here, in Salem creek, and so much 
nearer the kilns, it is never obtained at less than 
10 cents, was not long since at 15, and at first was 
20 cents the bushel; and then, as now, readily 
bought by the farmers for manure. A short time 
since, a friend of mine, who had bought a vessel 
load of this lime, and fearing danger from the 
maguesia suspected to be contained, brought to 
me a small sample, in the then partially carbo- 
nated state, to be analyzed. The operation was 
roughly performed by a member of my family, and 
the result showed 37 per cent. of magnesia. The 
appearance of so Jarge and unlooked an amount 
alone caused me to doubt the accuracy of the 
process. But I no longer doubt it, as these 
limes have often as much admixture of magnesia, 
and sometimes have more than 40 percent. Of 
the limestones of two of the principal quarries in 
Delaware, used largely and advantageously for 
manure, the respective proportions of carbonate of 
magnesia (of Jeanes’ quarry) are 46 parts in the 
100 of limestone, and (of Klair’s) 44 per cent. 
These statements are reported by J.C. Booth, 
esq., an excellent and accurate chemist, in his 
* Memoir of the Geological Survey of Delaware,’ 
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which he made by order of that state. All the 
stone limes which have been longest and most 
largely used for manuring in Pennsylvania, and | 
which have produced so much fertilization and | 
profit, have been highly magnesian. So our | 
James river farmers need not hesitate about pro- 
fiting by their present cheap supply, nor fear dan- 
ger irom this large admixture of magnesia in the 
Schuylkill stone lime, when appled in their usual 
moderate quantities of 36 or 40 bushels (slaked) 
at one dressing. In New Jersey I heard of 75 
and 100 bushels being used without suspicion of 
their being danger from magnesia; and probably 
most of those who applied it had no knowledge 
of the presence of magnesia. 

I have aimed throughout this inquiry to obtain 
and present the opinions of others, rather than to 
give my own views most prominency. And when 
the most experienced and well-informed practical 
improvers differ so much on this subject, it could 
not be expected that my hasty digest of their opi- 
nions should be entirely free from contradictions. 
In truth, my own opinions have not remained the 
same, at different scenes of this hasty examination, 
nor even during the writing of both the earlier and 
the latter part of this account. While I have 
learned much as to the effects and value of this 
manuring earth, by my inquiries and personal ex- 
amination, I have at the same time also learned 
that | was belore, and stillam, profoundly ignorant 
of the cause and manner of the action. I will not 
even presume to attempt any explanation of what 
appears to meso far inexplicable by any of the 
views yet set forth. 

There seem to be important differences of action 
between the green-sand of New Jersey and that 
of James river, It is true that the latter has 
been usually applied by myself in very small 
doses, say 20 10 40 bushels the acre, while in 
New Jersey the quantity is usually 200 bushels 
and often much more. But even this great differ- 
ence of quantity does not at all serve to explain 
the differences of results—nor do the manifest 
differences of the different earths, or of the soils 
of the different regions. So far as my practical 
experience has extended, the green-sand earth 
of James river acts precisely as does gypsum, 
though more strongly—is limited to the same 
soils, to the same crops, and like gypsum has but 
a temporary though more extended limit of time 
of action. But the green-sand earth of New 
Jersey while agreeing greatly with that of James 





river in its visible effects (epecially on clover, ) 
seems to act on nearly all soils, on most crops, 
and is counted as a very long enduring i! not 
indeed a permanent fertilizer. 

All the best green-sand earths which I saw, 
contain no carbonate of lime, or at most and in 
very few cases, so small a proportion as to be of 
no appreciable effect. ‘They contain (according to 
Prof. H. D. Rogers’ statements of their contents) 
from 85 to 95 parts of green-sand in the 100 of 
earth; and the pure green-sand (or silicate of 
iron and pot-ash) contains from 5 to 14 per cent., 
or generally 9 or 10 per cent. of potash. Since the 
discovery of this latter ingredient was made by 
Henry Seybert, esq., of Philadelphia, it has been 
generally supposed to be the main if not the sole 
‘ertilizing ingredient. I deem that opinion ex- 
tremely questionable; and, as to the green-sand 





earth of James river, altogether untenable. But 





I will not here repeat the grounds of this opinion. 
The gypsum, which is certainly present in most 
if not all the green-sand earth of New Jersey, 
has not been considered by the highest authori- 
ties as being an important ingredient. Indeed 
it does not appear among the contents in the 
many analyses stated in Prof. H. D. Rogers’ Re- 
port. Without claiming for it any very important 
agency, still it seems to me that the gypsum can- 
not be of so /ittle amount or effect, as has thus 
been assumed. And sulphate of iron (copperas) 
and sulphate of alumine (alum,) which are pre- 
sent in some Cases, need only to meet lime in the 
soil, or to have lime previously mixed with the 
green-sand earth, to form still more gypsum, by 
the decomposition and destruction of either or both 
these salts, which are poisonous to soil and to 
vegetation. 
he following statements of the composition 
of some of the bodies of green-sand earth referred 
to or described generally in this article, are copied 
from Prof. Rogers’ ‘ Final Report’ of his geologi- 
cal survey of New Jersey. 
In Gloucester—Josiah Heritage’s. 


‘© Composition. In 100 parts. 
Green-sand, - - - 93.70 
Clay, : - - - 6.30 


Quartzose sand, none. 

‘The proportion of potash in this marl, [form- 
ing a constituent part of the green-sand ingre- 
dient, } is 10.4 per cent.” 

Thomas Bee’s.—“ Composition. In 100 parts. 


Green-sand, - - - 92.48 
Clay, ee. 2 yeu Fae 
Quartzose sand - - none. 


‘‘ The amount of potash in this marl by absolute 
analysis is 10.35 per cent.’ 

Salem. county—John Dickenson (now Rich- 
mond Dickenson’s) 


‘© Composition. In 100 parts. 


Green-sand, - - - 92.59 

Clay, - - - - 7TA4l 

Quarizose - - - none. 
‘The proportion of potash in this marl, by 


direct analysis, is 10.4 per cent.” 
Allen Wallace’s—‘ Composition. In 100 parts. 
90 


Green-sand - - - ’ 
Clay - - - - - 8.00 
Quarizose__ - - - 2.00 


“The proportion of potash which this marl 
contains by analysis is 10.2 per cent.” 


Jonathan Cawley’s—“ Composition. In 100 
parts. 
Green-sand, - - - 86 
Clay, - - - - 14 
Quartzose sand, - - none. 


‘The proportion of potash which analysis 
shows in this marl is 10.3 per cent.’’ 


Jonathan Riley’s (part of the Woodstown dig- 


gings.) *‘* Composition in 100 parts: 
Green-sand,- - - - 88.28 
Clay, - - - - 11.72 
Quarizose sand, - - none. 
Carbonate of lime, - - a trace, 


‘‘The proportion of potash, as deduced from 
the green-sand, is 10.1 per cent.” 
James Smith’s, Mannington Hill. ‘* Composi- 
tion, in 100 parts: 
Green-sand, 
Clay, 
Quar!zose sand, 


88.80 
10.20 
1,00 


- * - 
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“The proportion of potash which this marl 
contains, by direct analysis, is 9.5 per cent.” 

All of these earths, as well as others, I saw in 
place, except James Smith’s. 

These stated contents, (as of a far greater 
number, ) given in that report, are so nearly alike, 
that is difficult to believe that any difference of ef- 
fects could be manifest from the difference of the 
amounts either of the green-sand or of the potash 
inthe green-sand. Yet very different values are 
attached to the earths furnished at these localities. 
Heritage’s in Gloucester is esteemed more highly 
than Bee’s; and in Salem, the Woodstown earth 
(Riley’s and Shinn’s) is valued above all in the 
neighborhood ; and James Smith’s, after having 
been extensively used, has been abandoned as 
comparatively inert. 

The upper light-colored green-sand earth at 
Mullica Hill, which, though not so rich as the 
best, yet contains 85 per cent. of pure green-sand 
and 5.50 per cent. of potash (according to the 
reporied analysis) is pronounced by those persons 
who have used it for manure, to be utterly worth- 
less. ‘This is said to be the same green earth 
which I saw at Lippincott’s, and also is cut 
through by the mail road on the hills on both 
sides of Oldman’s creek, which makes the sur- 
face of the roads greenish, and rises to near the 
surface soil. Yet the soil, thus resting upon a 
green-sand earth, and necessarily more or less 
mixed with it, is very poor naturally, and shows 
no benefit whatever {rom its natural admixture 
with green-sand. 

Also the stratum at Mullica Hill next below 
the one referred to in the first part of this para- 
graph is described in the geological report of Prof. 
Rogers as “a chocolate colored bed, in which 
about one half is the green granular matter [pure 
greeo-sand it is presumed the author means, ] and 
one halla fine clay of'a light purple or chocolate tint. 
This also has all the features of a good marl, 
though it is not reported to have any power.” 
The want of power or feeble action as manure, 
of these several kinds of green-sand earth, are 
among the most remarkable of the many opposed 
and unaccountable facts which have been pre- 
sented by the use of this earth. 


USES OF CHARCOAL AS A MANURE. 


From the American Agriculturist. 
From an article on Dr. Liebig’s Organic Che- 
mistry applied to Agriculture, in the April number 
of the North American Review, it appears that 
the most valuable property of a soil is that of ab- 


sorbing and giving off those vapors and gases that |. 
constitute so considerable a portion of the food of 


plants. Reflecting on this fact, it occurred to me, 
that charcoal might prove a most valuable ma- 
nure ; from its well known capacity o! absorbing 
vapors, gases, and saline solutions, and under 
certain circumstances giving them out. 

The ladies make use of charcoal in their flower- 
pots, from an experience of these results. At this 
time I did not know of its being used on a large 
scale. { communicated the idea to Mr. Phineas 
Sargent, and he remarked he did not know that it 
had been used as a manure ; but that he had often 
observed the charcoal hearths were more produc- 
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tive than the surrounding land. I made further 
inguirers of Mr. A. B. Allen on the same point, 
and he had the kindness to furnish me Mr. J. H. 
Hepburn’s valuable paper, ‘Charcoal as a ma- 
nure,” published in the Trans. of the Ag. Soc. of 
N. Y. p. 298, 1841. 1 was not a litile gratified to 
find my speculations sustained by so accurate an 
observer. 

As Mr. H. declined to enter into the chemical 
character of charcoal, [ propose to supply that 
portion of the subject compiled from such writers 
as are within my reach. 

From Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, article 
Gas, we extract: ‘Of all solid bodies, charcoal 
is the most remarkable in its action on the gases. 
In M. De Saussure’s experiment, the red hot 
charcoal was plunved under mercury, and intro- 
duced after it had become cool into the gas to be 
absorbed without ever coming into contact with 
the atmosperical air. 

“One volume of charcoal made from boxwood 
absorbed of ammonia, - - 90 volumes. 
Muriatic acid gas, - ‘i 
Sulphurous acid, - = - " 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Nitrous oxide, - - § 
Carbonic acid, - - » 
Olefiant, - - sad 
Carbonic oxide, - ¥: 
Oxygen, _- pote 25 * 
Nitrogen, - - - 5 & 
Gas from moist charcoal, - 0 & 
Hydrogen, . - * - 75 

“The absorption was not increased by allow- 
ing the charcoal to remain in contact with the 
gases after 24 hours, with the exception of oxy- 
gen, which goes on condensing for years in conse- 
quence of the slow formation and absorption car- 
bonic acid gas. If the charcoal be moistened, the 
absorption of all those gases that have not a strong 
affinity for water is diminished. ‘Thus boxwood, 
charcoal, cooled under mercury, and drenched to 
water, is capable of absorbing only 15 volumes of 
carbonic acid gas; although before being moist- 
ened, it could absorb 35 volumes of the same 

as. 
ene Dry charcoa!, saturated with any gas, gives 
out, on immersion in water, a quantity corre- 
sponding to the diminution of its absorbing power. 
When a piece of charcoal which is saturated with 
either oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbonic 
acid gas, is put into another gas, it allows a por- 
tion of the first to escape, in order to absorb into 
its pores a portion of the second gas.” 

Charcoal, when reduced to powder, will absorb 
but half the quantity of gas that it would when in 
the Jump. 

The advantage of this article over every other 
that has been used as a manure is, that what is 
not actually consumed or washed away is retained 
on the soil, and will continue to absorb and give 
off the vapors, gases, and saline solutions for an 
unlimited period. It would therefore be an expe- 
riment worthy of trial by our western agricultur- 
ists, to make their wood into charcoal and spread 
it on the soil, rather than to reduce it to ashes, 
which at most will last but a few years. 


C. H. Raymonp. 
Buffalo, Aug. 6th, 1842. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. | desolation to that in which animal and vegetable 
lile were profusely developed, we find that the 

By Mr. W. C. Karkeek, V. S., Truro. firs! evidence of organic existence was, setting 
aside the intusoria, a few fuct, mollusca, and poly- 
(From the Veterinarian.) | paria; these were followed by a large deveiope- 











To trace the history of remote events, and to; ment of the same order. In the succeeding pe- 


investigate the origin of our domesticated animals, | 
has given occupation to the highest talents ; and 
in this interesting inquiry, mouldering records, 
decaying monuments, fabulous legends, and the 
sibylline leaves of tradition, have yielded their 
respective tributes. But still the detaile, even 
of probable history, carry us back but a little way 
into the dark recesses of antiquity, and we soon 
reach the epoch when truth and fable are inse- 
parably blended. 

The natural historian and natural theologian 
have hitherto exclusively confined their attention 
to one volume of nature’s history—that which 
relates to the present order of things; and man is 
regarded by them as the undisputed sovereign 
of the world around him— the cattle on a thousand 
hills are supposed to be at his disposal—the 
mighty deep yields its treasures to his skill—the 
savage denizens of the mountain and the forest 
are tributary to his power, and the magna charta 
for these vested rights they find in the inspired 
page. From the command to subdue the earth 
and to exercise dominion over its tenants, they 
draw the inference, that their only purpose was 
to increase his luxuries, and that they were 
created for no other use than that they might be 
subservient to his-destructive propensities. 

These views of the uses of the animal world, 
so long universally received, have been of late 
singularly modified by thelight of modern science ; 
for within the bowels of the earth the geologist 
has discovered a series of engravings, more or less 
injured and imperfect, yet all executed by the 
same hand, and bearing the manifest impress of 
the same mighty mind, which distinctly inform 
us of the characters and habits of races, some of 
them extinct and some still existing, which occu- 
pied its surface for many thousands of years ere 
man ever placed his foot on this wondrous soil, 
or contended with them for dominion. 

To trace, then, the ancient history of the horse 
and his contemporary congeners, we must first 
take aslight glance at those engravings which 
have been discovered in the different strata of the 
earth, and which, like the brain of Touchstone, 
‘ig crammed with observation, the which it vents 
in mangled form.” . 

Without embarrassing ourselves with the his- 
tory of the geological epochs, we will briefly 
advert to a few facts—that certain families of or- 
ganic remains are found pervading strata of every 
age, under nearly the same generic form which 
they present amongst existing organizations. 
Again, that other families, both of animals and 
vegetables, are limited to particular formations, 
there being certain points where entire groups 
ceased to exist, and were replaced by others of a 
different character. It is also a fact well to be ac- 
quainted with, that animals and vegetables of the 
lower classes prevailed chiefly at the commence- 
ment of organic life, and that the more perfect 
animals became more gradually abundant as the 
World grew older. 

If we pass in succession from the ancient to the 
modern epoch—from the regions of sterility and 





|riod, reptiles and insects appear, with sauroid 


fishes, and an immense developement of vegeta- 
bie life, particularly the cryptogamia class, such 
as mosses, ferns, &c. Large reptiles did not then 
prevail to an extraordinary degree at this epoch, 
in what are now the temperate regions of southern 
England, the weald of Sussex and Dorsetshire for 
example ; but a very long time alterwards these 
spots were peopled by monsters of ap extraordi- 
nary character, which stalked amid marsby forests 
of a Juxuriant tropical vegetation, or floated on 
the genial waters. This state continued for a long 
period of time, when another change took place, 
and the country and its inhabitants were swept 
away. An ocean had usurped its place ; and then 
after another long period of time, and the dry land 
had again appeared, it became covered with 
groves of forests, and herds of deer, and of oxen 
of enormous size. Groups of elephants, masto- 
dons, horses, and other herbivorous animals, oc- 
cupied its plains; its rivers and marshes were 
crowded with the hippopotamus, the tapir and 
rhinoceros ; and its forests aflorded shelter to the 
hyeena, the bear and the tiger. 

This is the period when the horse first appeared 
on the stage of life, being the one subsequent to 
the last grand catastrophe, as it is frequently but 
incorrectly called, by which the earth was said to 
be overwhelmed, 


‘Ere Adam was, or Eve the apple ate.” 


We must now confine ourselves more closely 
to this particular period, being the one immedi- 
ately antecedent to the present order of things. 

In almost every part of the globe, beneath the 
present or modern alluvial soil, (which is a loose 
strata constantly deposited by streams and rivers, ) 
extensive beds of gravel, clay, and loam, are found 
spread over the plains, or in the flanks of the moun- 
tain chain, or in the crest of ranges of low elevation: 
and in these accumulations of water-worn mate- 
rials—termed by Dr. Buckland, diluviwm, and 
by Cuvier, alluvium--are immense quantities of 
the bones of large mammalia. These remains 
belong principally to the mastodon and the ele- 
phant, to various species of hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros, to the horse, ox, deer, and many ex- 
tinct genera ; while in caverns and fissures of rocks, 
filled with calcareous breccia, the skeletons of ti- 
gers, boars, gigantic hyenas, and other carnivo- 
rous animals are imbedded. They have been 
found alike in the tropical plains of India, and in 
the frozen regions of Siberia,. while there is no 
considerable district of Great Britain in which some 
traces of them do not occur. ‘These remains are 
not always found together. Cuvier, whose autho- 
rity | quote, says, that the remains of the horse 
have been found with the mastodon (an extinct 
animal allied to the elephant) in America; with 
the mastodon in Little ‘Tartary, Siberia, [taly, and 
France ; with the rhinoceros in France, Italy, 
and Germany ; and with the rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, hyena, tiger, elephant, and a gigantic 
species of cervus, in Great Britain. Capt. W.S. 





Webb discovered the remains of the horse in a 
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fossil state, together with those of the deer and 
bear, in diluvium, and on the Himalayan moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 16,000 feet. 

In South America the bones of horses ofa large 
size have been discovered by Mr. Charles Darwin, 
naturalist to the Beagle, in company with the 
remains of tbe megatherium, of immense bulk, a 
huge mastodon, parts of rodents, and a Hlama fully 
as large as the camel. 

“ With regard to North America,” Cuvier says, 
‘*the elephas primogenus has left thousands of ifs 
carcasses from Spain tothe shores of Siberia.” 
The fossil ox, in a like manner, he writes, is buried 
** dans toute la partie boréale des deux continens, 
puisque on en a d’ Allemagne, d’Italie, de Prussie, 
de la Siberia occidentale et orientale, et de 
?Amerique.” ‘ I may here add,” says Darwin, 
** that horses’ bones mingled with those of the mas- 
todon, have several times been transmitted for sale 
from North America to England ; but it has always 
been imagined, from the simple fact of their being 
horses’ bones that they had been accidentally min- 
gled with the fossils. Among the remains brought 
home by Captain Beechey from the west coast of 
the same continent, in the frozen region of 66° 
north, Dr. Buckland has described the astragalus, 
metacarpus, and metatarsus of the horse, which 
were associated with the remains of the elephas 
primogenus, and of the fossil ox. In Mr. Saull’s 
Geological Museum, Aldersgate Street, London, 
there are three coffin bones, one os sacrum, and 
one cannon bone, from Big Bone Lock, Kentucky. 
In the same collection are one cervical vertebra, 
Herne Bay, Kent ; several metatarsal, ditto, one 
dentata, ditto, and portions of two ribs, from 
Plumstead, Kent ; several teeth from Banwell 
Cave, Somersetshire ; and two teeth, and several 
astragalus, from Swansea, South Wales—all 
of the horse. With respect to Great Britain, as I 
before stated, there is no considerable district in 
which some traces of the fossil horse do not occur, 
in company with either those of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, ox, deer, or hyx- 
na. At Oreston, near Plymouth, an immense 
number of bones of the rhinoceros and horse were 
found; and inacave at Paveland, in Glamorgan- 
shire, those of the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, hog, 
bear, and hyena, were found embedded together. 
In the celebrated Kirkdale Cave, Yorkshire, the 
contents of which have been so graphically de- 
scribed by Dr. Buckland, were discovered fossil 
bones of the tiger, bear, woll, fox, weasel, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, and 
deer, and an immense number of the bones of the 
hyena. 

In the earlier ages, some of those colossal bones 
were supposed to belong to gigantic races of man- 
kind, and hence the traditions of giants, possessed 


by every country in Europe ; but it is an authenti-. 


cated fact, acknowledged by all geologists, that no 
traces of man or his works have ever been disco- 
vered in any of the diluvium strata. Leibnitz, in 
his ‘* Protogea,’’ mentions the fossil bones of a 
unicorn, discovered at Quedlimbourg, in 1663. 
They were found in a calcareous and gypseous 
hill, and alter being collected, a sketch was made 
of the animal, such as iit was pretended to be ; 
but a single glance at the sketch is sufficient to 
show that it was done by very ignorant hands, 
and taken after paris most ingongruously joined. 
The bones of the horse seemed to have formed 








the principal part of the conformation, with a 
considerable portion of the muzzle, a piece of the 
humerus, a lower tooth, and an unguinal phalanx 
ofthe rhinoceros. It was supposed by Cuvier, but 
now denied by most of our eminent geologists, that 
the diluvium strata on which the animals we have 
described have been found embedded, was the con- 
sequence of a sudden inundation of water. It will 
be necessary briefly to allude to a few important 
facts connected with this subject, that are acknow- 
ledged by all parties :—First, that after all the 
strata which compose the crust of our globe had 
been formed, a great portion of the earth has been 
covered with water. Secondly, that the period or 
epoch which relates to this history was one of 
immense time, and that the whole surface was 
densely peopled by various orders of living crea- 
tures, some of them, as we have seen, not distin- 
guishable from existing species. ‘Thirdly, that 
great and considerable changes must have taken 
place since that epoch in the climate of different 
parts of the world; and confining our attention to 
our own island for an example of this, we find 
that there then flourished on its surface the luxu- 
rious vegetation ofa tropical clime. In the course 
of time, however, the whole scene vanished, 
with various orders of living creatures then rang- 
ing the plain or swimming the lake, such as the 
tiger, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippo- 
potamus ; while their contemporary congeners, 
as the horse, deer, ox, &c. were left behind. 
Shortly afier this man appears onfits surface. 

When we carry our minds back to this subter- 
tiary period—which, geologically speaking, is so 
recent that it may be considered as only just gone 
by—we receive the accounts with surprise and 
almost incredulity. It must be admitted, that 
they at first seem much more like the dreams of 
fiction and romance than the sober results of calm 
and deliberate investigation; but to those who 
will examine the evidence of facts, upon which 
the conclusions rest, there can remain no more 
reasonable doubt of the truth of what I have been 
relating than is felt by the antiquary who, finding 
the catacombs of Egypt stored with the mum- 
mies of men, apes, and crocodiles, concludes them 
to be the remains of mammalia and reptiles that 
have formed part of an ancient population on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Now, if it was a sudden catastrophe or deluge 
which destroyed the hippopotamus, the tiger, and 
the elephant, how did the ox, deer, and horse 
continue to escape the flood of waters? Why 
this partial selection of its victims among the 
ancient inhabitants of our country? But these 
changes on our island are pot more wonderful 
than the mutations that have occarred in other 
parts of the world. It is almost impossible to 
reflect, without the deepest astonishment, on the 
changes that have taken place on the continent of 
South America. Formerly it must have swarmed 
with great monsters, like the southern parts of 
Alrica ; but we now find only the tapir, guanaco, 
armadillo, and capybara—mere pigmies compared 
to the antecedent races. ‘The greatest number, if 
not all, lived at the epoch we have been describing, 
aud many of them were cotemporaries of the ex- 
isting mollusca. 

“In the Pampas,” says Darwin, “ the great se- 
pulchre of such remains, there are no signs of vio- 
lence, but on the contrary, of the most quiet and 
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scarcely sensible changes.” ‘‘ What shall we 
say,” he continues, of the death of the now fossil 
horse? Did those plains fai] in pasture, which 
alterwards were overrun by thousands and tens of 
thousands of the successors of the fresh stock in- 
troduced with the Spanish colonist?’ ‘One is 
tempted,” he continues, ‘‘to believe in such sim- 
ple relations as variations o! climate and food, or 
introduction of enemies, or the increased number 
of other species, as the cause of the succession of 
races. But it may be asked whether it is proba- 
ble that any such cause could have been in action 
during the same epoch over the whole northern 
hemisphere, so as to destroy the elephas primoge- 
nus on the shores of Spain, on the plains of Sibe- 
ria, and in northern America; and inlike man- 
ner the dos wrus, over a range of scarcely less ex- 
tent? Did such changes put a period to the lile 
of the mastodon augustidens and of the horse, 
both in Europe and on the eastern slope of the 
Cordillera in southern America? If they did, 
they must have been changes common to the 
whole world; such as a gradual refrigeration, 
whether from mouification of physical geography, 
or from central cooling. But inthis assumption, 
we have to struggle with the difficulty that these 
supposed changes, alihough scarcely sufficient to 
affect molluscous- animals either in Kurope or 
South America, yet destroyed many quadrupeds in 
regions now characterised by frigid, temperate and 
warm climates.” The elephas primogenus is thus 
circumstanced, having been found in Yorkshire ; 
and now associated (says Lyell) with recent shells 
in Siberia and in the warm regions of lat. 31°, in 
North America. 

The law of the succession of types, although 
subject to some remarkable exceptions, must pos- 
sess the highest in'erest to every philosophical na- 
turalist. Some of the animals we have been de- 
scribing appear to have been created witli peculiar 
kinds of organizatiou, suited to particular eras ; 
and it does not seem extraordinary that their ex- 
tinction, more than their creation, should exclu- 
sively depend on the nature (altered by physical 
changes) of their country. But as to the horse, 
jor instance, his coustitution appears suited to 
every climate ; and we cannot account for their 
species being destroyed throughout the whole ol 
the two continents of America, unless the change 
was much more considerable than we imagine it 
to have been. 

It would seem, from what hus been stated, that 
certain races of living beings and plants, suitable 
to peculiar conditions of the earth, were created, 
and when those states became no longer favora- 
ble for the continuance of such types or organiza- 
tion, according to the natural laws by which the 
conditions of their races were determined, they 
disappeared, and were succeeded by new forms. 

The reader will observe, in the geological mu- 
tations we have briefly alluded to, that one simple 
inundation, one general catastrophe, is not suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena we have de- 
scribed, since many alternate changes of heat and 
cold must have taken place to have produced 
these alterations on the earth’s suriace. 

Mr. W. D. Saull, F. G. S., is the only writer 
who has accounted for those changes in a satis- 
factory manner. This gentleman confines himself 
principally to the strata of England, in his iliusira- 
tions ; but it will be seen that they easily solve 
Vou. X.—55 








all the difficulties that Darwin alludes to respect- 
ing these changes in the American continents. 

Mr. Saull’s elucidations proceed regularly from a 
fundamental principle as a basis, that the granite 
is the most ancient stratum, for on this all the 
other beds are successively deposited ; and he is 
confirmed in this opinion by observations made in 
different parts of the earth, which tend to prove 
that such is the case. For not only in both Ame- 
ricas, but specimens have recently been brought 
from Australia, which exactly resemble the gra- 
nites found in Devenshire, in Scotland, &c. 

Having established a basis, he then proceeds to 
chemical analysis, which proves that this rock is 
composed of quartz, mica, and felspar, in the lat- 
ter of which only is contained a small quantity of 
calcareous matter, probably not more than two or 
three per cent.; but that this is the germ, as it 
were, of production, of the shell, the fibre, and, 
ultimately, the bone, flesh, and food, so necessary 
for the support of organized beings when they 
come to be developed on the surface of our planet. 

He then arrives at this conclusion,—that, by 
the action of water and the atmosphere, this hard 
substance is pulverized and decomposed, and in 
that state—when the cjrcumstances are favorable, 
viz., under a tropical climate, and also saline wa- 
ters—corallines would germinate from the root 
or basis before-mentioned : these being reduced 
to powder by the action of the element in which 
they grew, would in their turn, reproduce more, 
and thus the fertilizing principle would continue 
progressing ; and so it is found on analy zation of 
all the primary rocks, whic! exhibit a gradual in- 
crease of this necessary material in the ascending 
order. 

Now, as this material is. found to germinate 
spontaneously, as it were, in hot climates only, 
the author deduces some original conclusions, 
which are of great value and importance, with re- 
ference to the effects on our planet. 

Ist. That matter and motion are universal, and 
that nothing whaiever can be completely passive 
or al rest. 

2d. ‘That the revo'ution of a planetary body on 
iis axis, and inits orbit round the sun asa pri- 
mary body, being universal also, definite effects 
are.thereby produced. 

3d. That these eflecis are, d@ priori, light dil- 
fused, which light being atomical, although im- 
measurably minute, the excitation of the atoms 
being greatest where the recipient body revolves 
most rapidly, or traverses the greater medium 
in space, namely, the equatorial paris ; hence it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
greater heat will be diffused on its central or equa- 
torial zones, gradually decreasing towards both 
poles, where the motion of course is slower, 

4th. ‘Phatall parts of the earth’s surlace partake 
of the genial influence (soto speak) in regular 
successive order, requiring immense periods of 
time to accomplish it; and that our planet is, 
therefore, constantly and universaily progressing, 
with reference to beings existing on ite surlace, 

5th. That the elevation and depression of the 
oceanic waters in both hemispheres are also re- 
gular and constant, and most probably the effect 
of motion, although it may be distinct and sub- 
ject to other Jawe than the changes of climate 
before alluded to. 

6th. From these facts the conclusion naturally 
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follows,—that our planet is regularly changing its 
position, en masse, with reference to the centre of 
the system, the sun ; thatis, although polar axes 
will alwaye exist, yet that their position cannot be 
constant, but variable, producing those great 
changes of position, and consequentiy of tempe- 
rature—requiring periods of time almost beyond 
our calculations, but which, by astronomical in- 
vestigation, will no doubt ultimately be established. 

These are the principles on which Mr. Saull es- 
tablishes hie theory, and which he eatisfactorily 
proves by examining the various strata of the 
earth. Through all the‘primitive rocks, from the 
granite up to the clay state inclusive, no organic 
remains are found—hence their term protozoic, 
that is, before life ; but the calcareous matter has 
gone on increasing, and in the next stage, in 
what was heretofore called grauwacke, but now 
the upper silurian, we find life first developed in a 
few varieties of shell-fish only ; other beds inter- 
vene, almost destitute of organic remains, suc- 
ceeded by strata of great thickness, containing 
corals in abundance, and exhibiting for the first 
time, their masses in the form and pattern as they 
grew, with trilobites, orthroceratites, leptera, cya- 
throcrinites, orphis, evomphalus, &c. Abundance 
of other fossils are found in these beds, indicative 
of a tropical climate and the preponderance of sa- 
line waters. 

Above this appears the old red sandstone, in 
some places upwards of 3000 feet thick, in which 
are no corals and but few fishes and shells, which 
he considers to be proof that a cold northern cli- 
mate then prevailed, and the structure of this 
great formation shows it to be marine. 

Above the old red sandstone is the mountain 
limestone, in which the abundance of what was 
animated life strikes us with astonishment. We 
discern, for the first time, the nautilus, with much 
larger orthoceratites than before, accompanied 
with spirifera, producta, bellerophon, crinoilea, 
with an immense number of corals, of innumera- 
ble varieties of species, and of the greatest beauty, 
the clear indications of a very hot climate, and 
also the prevaience of the oceanic waters. 

Next in the ascending order is the millstone 
grit, the greater part of which is destitute of orga- 
nic remains. Now, although this formation ap- 
pears fo be oceanic, yet ‘here are many stems of 
vegetables found in it, which most probably, by 
some of the violent perturbations of the surface by 
volcanic or igneous action, have been forced into 
it, seeing that these stems of plants are all filled 
up with sea sand. A limestone bed succeeds, in 
which we trace scales, jaws, and teeth of many 
species of reptile fish, with marine or fucoid plants, 
which is considered by the author as a convincing 
proof of the gradual increasing heat of the climate 
during this period, and as preparing for the next 
most important epoch, namely, that of the great 
coal formation. Here it is evident that the oceanic 
waters had receded from the northern hemisphere, 
and the surface was covered with magnificent 
plants, with palms, palmacitee, shrubs and arbo- 
rescent ferns, with reeds in places of thirty or forty 
feet in height!—and it appears the atmosphere 
was replete with moisture as well as the surface 
of the earth. Baron Humboldt considers that at 
this period our climate resembled the hottest part 
of South America, whence some of the tributa- 











ries of the greatest river of the Amazons flows, ! 


which he graphically describes thus: Fresh wa- 
ter streams running in every direction ; vegetation 
in places absolutely impenetrable ; the moist, hu- 
mid atmosphere producing rapid decomposition of 
the vegetation, and on the other hand forcing it 
like a hot-bed, so that some shrubs grow more 
than twenty leet high in one year: hence we na- 
turally account for the vast quantity of bituminous 
coal, which is clearly proved to be of vegetable 
origin. 

Alier this period the saline waters appear to pre- 
ponderate, since the stems of the plants, &c., are 
all filled up with sea sand ; and the proofs appear 
complete, that the temperature was gradually 
growing colder, since, in the next beds, the fossils 
are less numerous, but they clearly indicate their 
marine origin. 

In the ascending order he now arrives at the 
new red sand-stone, and this he finds almost a re- 
petition of the old red so much below it. In its 
sandy and frequently finely lamellated structure 
there is abundant proof of oceanic action and 
deposition. There are but very few fossils im- 
bedded in it, yet small fossil fish are numerous 
towards the upper part of this bed: parts of the 
stems of trees are occasionally found, but they 
are completely filled np with silica. Now, as 
these could not have grown in the ocean, they 
must have become imbedded in this mass by 
other circumstances, probably voleanic action. The 
great masses of rock salt in this country are also 
found in this formation, which is a complete proof 
of its marine origin, and most probably those depo- 
sitions and incrustations took place during. the gra- 
dual decrease of the oceanic waters. 

The author assumes that the temperature now 
increased in warmth, since in the lias formation, 
which succeeds the new red sand-stone, the re- 
mains of crocodiles, icthvosaurus, and plesiosau- 
rus, are found for the first time, with large nauti- 
lus ; and ammonites of a great variety of species, 
with a. vast abundance of fishes covered with 
scales, an infinite variety of shell fish, crustacea 
and testacea. Corals are also abundant in this 
bed. 

Immediately above this, in the marlstone beds, 
he traces the impressions of plants, most of which 
resemble those of the southern tropics of the 
present day. Again, a change, and the oceanic 
waters preponderate. In the lower oolite the 
fossils are principally marine, and perhaps these 
lived under a colder clime ; but the fossil remains 
are now so numerous and intermixed, that Mr. 
Saull cannot discover those broad and well-mark- 
ed lines of distinction which he has so clearly 
pointed out heretofore. 

The coral rag exhibits an amazing growth of 
corals, many of them of the species growing at 
the present day in tropical seas. In the upper 
oolite he finds evidences of a warm climate, with 
its corresponding fossils ; the most remarkable of 
which are those resembling the zamia or cycade- 
oidea of the present forests of Africa, with large 
fossil trees. Again, we arrive at fresh water and 
mixed beds, in one of which, the Wealden, are 
found the remains of the iguanedon, so admirably 
described by Dr. Mantell. This amphibious rep- 
tile must have been, when at full growth, not less 
than eighty feet in length. Mr. Saull’s museum 
is rich in the number of bones it contains of this 
most extraordinary being. There are vertebre 
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resembling those of a fish, more than eight inches 
in diameter; portions of the femur larger than 
those of the elephant of the present day ; one im- 
mense claw, weighing nearly three pounds ; and 
several pelvis, and metatarsal, and metacarpal 
bones, with many others. 

In the green-sand, aud in the gault, he is of 
opinion that the climate was again cooler ; but in 
the next beds, the chalk, the temperature unques- 
tionably was hot; the fossils and even the strata 
itself, being entirely of marine origin. 

At the period of the London clay, he supposes 
the waters gradually retiring. ‘Then all the val- 
leys were tidal lakes, as evidenced by the remains, 
which consist of crocodile, nautilus, turtles, crus- 
tacea, and testacea; and as the hills were unco- 
vered vegetation succeeded, consisting of plants, the 
seeds and fruits of which are analogous to those 
growiog in much warmer latitudes than ours at 
the present day, perhaps resembling that of south- 
ern Alrica. Thence he infers that the evidence 
bears out or supports the conclusions at which he 
arrives, namely, that with the decrease of the level 
of the waters, the heat of the climate increased, 
until in the succeeding period, when the first of 
mammalia, or hot-blooded animals, appeared ; 
these are the palezotherium, anoplotherium, chiro- 
potherium, lophiodon, &c., mostly resembling the 
tapir of the present day. Again a change: the 
ocean returned. Marine beings innumerable are 
found at this epoch, with the bones of the walrus 
and the whale. ‘This in regular sequence again 
changed. ‘The waters receded, and we then re- 
cognize that interesting period when the huge 
mastodon, the noble elephant, the rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, hyena, tiger, boar, bear, woll, deer, 
and horse, were the inhabitants of our now north- 
ern clime.* 

I have already illustrated in this paper the 
change from this epoci: to the present, in attempt- 
ing to unravel the history of the horse. 

The remarkable change of character in the 
British strata has for a long period attracted great 
attention with geologists ; but no one has brought 
forward such an interesting and satisfactory theory 
as Mr. Saull. He considers also that, in astrono- 
my, he has both an explanation and a proof of his 
views, that in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres there is an alternate increase and diminu- 
tion of the waters of the earth in successive periods 
of 25,800 years, being those of the precession of 
the equinoxes, and arising irom the same cause ; 
and he has satisfactorily established the prool o: 
the changes of situation in the pole of the earth 
by a number of places, which have changed their 
latitude and longitude within the last 200 years. 

It would be foreign to the subject to enter into 
the astronomical calculations by which Mr. Sauil 
so easily solves eniymas that have fora long time 
embarrassed the geological world; for it must be 
confessed that they account for, and are fully equal 
to explain, all the veological phenomena—ali the 
formations, all the variety of strata, all the fossil 
remains, aod all those circumstances wiiich are 
inexplicable without it. 





re ee ee oe 
———— 


* Mr. Saull’s interesting museum, supposed to con- 
tain the largest private collection of fossil remains in 
the kingdom, is liberally opened to the public every 
Thursday morning, at 11 o’clock: no introduction 
whatever is required, 





The motions of the earth are still going on 
silently around us, like those that have passed ; 
and the fair regions which we now inhabit must, 
in the regular course of nature, be covered again 
by the ocean. New layers of marine productions, 
of sand, gravel, and broken mountains, will over- 
whelm the soil to which-we now feel such lively 
altachment; and, finally, new countries, or ar- 
rangemenis of land, will again rise‘in due course 
cn those mundane sites which at preseut are 
occupied by civilized Europe, and by the northern 
parts of Asia and America. 

For my own part, | see no moral evil to deplore 
in these changes. Nothing is effected abruptly, 
and man and animals are gradually warned to 
seek new habitations. ‘The notices are slow, but 
unerring ; and the human race will-find tresh and 
renovated countries prepared for their subsistence 
and abundantly fitted for their enjoyment, by 
these grand operations. 

I have already adduced sufficient evidence that 
the sea has covered the land at diflerent periods ; 
and any one who views the interior of our coun- 
iry must be sensible that ite swelling hiils and 
low valleys leading to the sea, must have been 
produced by the action of the oceanic watera. 
Volcanic agency {rom below hae also produced 
many great and important changes in modilying 
and re-arranging the surlace of the earth. 

We will now endeavor to apply the knowledge 
we have obtained to investigate farther the an- 
cient history of the horse. 

Arabia has been frequently described by natu- 
ral historians, from the very superior breed of 
horses found there from the earliest recorded 
limes, to be the soil that gave birth to the primitive 
horse. I confess that at one period | entertained 
a similar opinion, and indulged my fancy-flight 
in imagining the first pair of horses located on 
some verdant plain in Arabia the Happy, and 
bearing a strong resemblance to the war horse 
described so emphatically in the Book of Job: 
‘‘ Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou 
make him afraid asa grasshopper. The glory 
of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the val- 
ley, and rejoiceth in his strength: be goeth forth 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted; neither turneth he his back 
irom the sword. The quiver raitieth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He sayeth among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he 
smelieth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shoutings.”’ 

This is a magnificent description of a war 
charger—but, splendid as itis, it will equally suit 
the horses harnessed to the war chariot of Queen 
Boadicea, which spread dismay and death in the 
breasts of the Roman legions, when Casar first 
invaded the shores of Britain. Ido not by this 
re.ark mean tu throw any doubt on the supe- 
riority of the Arabian breed of horses, but merely 
introduce it toshow that Great Britain aleo pos- 
sessed a very superior breed at this early period. 
We have already seen that they existed on our 
isiand long before man was created; and the 
probability is, that the breed which the ancient 





Briton then possessed were descendants of the 
jolden race—modified greatly, of course, in conse- 
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quence of the change of climate which had 
gradually taken place during an immense period 
of time. Whether the peninsula of Arabia pos- 
sessed horses, at the epoch to which our history 
refers, which we are certain that our coun'ry did, 
we have not the means o! clearlv ascertaining: 
the probability is that sue did not. We find Arabia 
to be an elevated table land, sloping on the north 
gently towards the Syrian desert, and encircled 
along ‘lie sea coast with a helt of flat sandy 
ground. ‘The soil of this flat country, from ite re- 
vular inclination towards the sea, as wel! as trom 
the large beds of salt and marine exuvie with 
which it is interspersed, appears io have been at 
no great geological period a part of the bed of the 
ocean. ‘This flat country produces the principal 
pasturage, and contains rich groves of dates and 
o'her fruiis. ‘The interior of the country is chiefly 
burning sandy deserts, lying under a sky almost 
perpetually without clouds, and stretching into 
immense and boundless plains, where the eye 
meets nothing but the uniform horizon of a wild 
and dreary waste, 

It is observed that the sea, particularly on its 
wesiern coast, still continues to reeede. The reels 
of madrepore and coral which abound in the 
Arabian Gulf, and in some parts rise several 
fathoms above the sea, are increasing and coming 
nearer the shore. Thus this flat fertile part of 
the country is constantly extending its limirs, 
Muza is mentioned by Arrian as a seaport oi 
Arabia Felix; we now find it at a distance of 
several miles fiom the sea. In the southern part 
of the Arabian Gulf the cea is also receding 
from the land. 

From these facts we come to the conclusion. 
that at the period when horses were ireely 
ranging throughout the continent of Europe, the 
present flat fertile land of Arabia, if not the whole 
peninsula, was covered with sea; and it appears 
altogether absurd to suppose that nature would 
have placed her first-born pair of horses on such 
a desolate and sancy soil, even if it were not Bo. 

That Great Britain was cnee connected with 
France there can scarcely be a doubt. The na- 
‘ure of the cliffs, similarity of sitata, and other 
circumstances, sufliciently prove this; and all 
tends to increase the opinion, that Great Brisain 
has as good a right to be considered as the pri- 
meeval virith place of this noble animal as any 
other country on the globe. It is true, that the 
present state of our knowledge is not such as to 
warrant us in coming to any certainty on the sub- 
ject, but on the whole, | consider it to be very 
probable. 

The earliest historical account of the horse 
comes from Arabia. ‘The author of the Book of 
Job is: supposed by Dr. Hales to have lived 184 
years before the birth of Abraham. The scene 
of the poem is laid in the land of Uz, which 
Bishop Lowth has shown to be Idumea. The 
Arabs also themselves trace the genealogy of 
their Nedjyds up to the time of Abraham ; and 
when we consider the almost religious zeal with 
which the preservation of their pedigrees has ever 











been regarded, and the rigorous enactmen!s which 


some credit for their statement. | 
The Nedjyd breed, so serviceable in the cause | 
of Islam, is supposed by the Arabs to have ob- | 


tained, through Mahomet, the prophet of God, 
an occull capacity to read or repeat, tacitly, every 
day some verses o! the Koran. It was one of 
their old proverbs—that, alter man, the most emi- 
nent creature is the horse—the best employment 
is that of rearing it—the most delighttul posture 
is that of sitting on its back—the most meritorious 
of domestic acuons is that of feeding it; and 
they were taught by the prophet to believe that xt 
was originaliy predestined lor their special service, 


LETTER FROM THE REV. J. H. TURNER. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

1 thank the editor for his permission to reply to 
Mr. Peyton’s last communication, but must re- 
spectiuliy decline it, especially as that gentleman 
is not allowed a similar privilege. In fact, there 
is nothing to reply to; for, except a long list of 
insulting epithets and coarse figures, which I do 
not choose to copy, there is nothing but a second 
edition of his to:mer piece, 10 which I have al- 
ready fully replied. Now ail epithets and figures 
of this surt are ranked by me with planting beans 
in a liquid, and then succeeding these with corn 
plants—-they are entirely out of my line. IF beg 
leave, thereiore, to refer alt such matters to Mr. 
Peyton and his worthy associates, Macaire Prin- 
cep and De Candolle. Chaptal is again excluded 
from the other Frenchmen, because | happen to 
know that he ean be ol no service in this thing.* 
ly the mean time, if Mr. Peyton should think 
proper to issue a third edition, and [I find it am- 
proved as well as enlarged, I will then with plea- 
sure claim the privilege of a reply. 

One other matter deserves a little notice. My 
‘“mammy,” who, according to one of Mr, Pey- 
ton’s chaste and elegant sentences, planted * suc- 
cessive crops of cotion in her cotton patch behind 
the kitchen chimney,” and thus practically taught 
me that the same crop could be profitably reared 
op the same ground for many years, taught me 
also another important lesson, which I remember 
to this day ; and that is, that it | ever did an in- 
jury, whether intentional or not, to any human 
being, that not only justice, but my honor was 
concerned, in making a beeoming reparation. 
This good lesson 1 now propose to reduce to prac- 
lice. Judging from the sprightliness of Mr. 
Peyton’s imagination and the brilliancy of his 
fancy, traits not ofien associated with the soberness 
and mellowness of age, I did venture to conjecture 
that he was a young man. The gentleman, how- 
ever seems piqued at the charge, and refers to his 
quondam schoolmates to prove that he was in ex- 
istence at the very remote period of twenty-five 
years ago. {tam therelore guilty of this uninien- 
‘ional injury, and, as the only reparation now in 
my power, I do hereby promise, that if I ever 
have occasion to speak of the gentleman again, 
1 will do it uuder the appropriate title of old Mr. 
Peyton. .H. Turner. 





* If Liebig should again undertake to ‘‘ modify” 
have been resorted to in order to preserve the the matter of the heans, I think it would be well for 


purity of their breed, we certainly must give them | him to extend his modification to the figures and epi- 


thets also. 
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ON ORGANIC MINERAL MANURES,. 


By Prof. Charles Sprengel, (translated from the 


German. ) 


From the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Under the name of organic mineral manures are 
comprised those materials which (as the name im- 
plies) are composed partly of organic remains and | 
partly of mineral substances; thereto belong 
mould, mud, artificially prepared compost, rubbish 
collected in the streets, the soil of sinks, &c. 
These organic mineral manures are of great im- 
portance in agriculture. 

1. Mould.—Mould is that kind of soil which 
occurs olien in low lands, is very rich in humus, 
and at times contains some remains of plants. Ifthe 
situation is not too damp, and if the higher grounds 
which surround it are composed of clay, argilla- 
ceous, marly, or calcareous substances, it generally 
possesses such superior qualities that it can be 
immediately carried aud spread as manure, inas- 
much as, under the circumstances just mentioned, 
it consists of a mixture of earths impregnated with 
humic acid and other materials strongly: promoting 
vegetation. If, however, this mould is accumulat- 
ed in wet places, and the surrounding heights are 
composed of sand, it is, generally speaking, ofsuch 
an anomalous composition that it will spoil any 
ground on which it may be carried, unless it un- 
dergoes some previous preparation, because in this 
case it COulains much protoxide of iron impreg- 
nated with humic acid, and is, at the same time, 
very deficient in the earths combined with that 
acid, as weilasin the saline substances which 
constitute a most essential nutriment of plants. 
The value ot every sort of mould depends (as is 
the case with all substances used as manures) on 
its component paris. IHfitis, therefore, intended 
to form at once an accurate idea of the effect which 
this manure will produce, it is to be subjected to an 
accurate chemical analysis ; especially the organic 
remains containing nitrogen, are to be inquired into, 
inasmuch as its value will entirely depend upon 
their quantity. The generally received opinion, 
however, is, that any sort of mould is only so far 
useful as it supplies the soil with a greater quantity 
ofhumus. I have already analysed several sorts 
of mould which were used as manures, and for the 
sake of proving what I have just stated, I subjoin 
the analysis of a mould which came /rom a valley 
surrounded by sand-hills, and which, in its applica- 
lion, did not produce any considerable result. 
100,000 parts of it are composed o!— 





52,910 * silica and quartz. 
31,269 ‘* humic acid. 
10,200 ‘ coalofhumus and vegetable remains. 

2,312 “ alumine, combined partly with humic 
acid, but mostly with silica. 

1,554 ‘ protoxide and oxide of iron, combin- 
ed with humic and phosphoric acid. 

0,044 ‘ protoxide of manganese partly com- 
bined with humic acid. 

0,632 ‘ lime, mostly combined with sulphuric 
acid, but partly mixed with the 
coal of humus. 

0,146 “ maguesia, partly combined with sili- 
ca or mixed with the coal of humus. 

0.870 ‘ sulphuric acid, partly combined with 


calcareous earth, partly mixed with 
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0,045 ‘ phosphoric acid, combined with ox- 
ide of iron. 
0,008 common salt. 
0,010 ‘* potassa, mostly combined with silica, 


and traces of substances composed 
of nitrogen. 





100,000 parts. 

if an approximate calculation is made of the 

quantity of humic acid which is combined with 

the bases (alumine, manganese and iron,) it will 

be seen, that this mould contains at least 15,000 

parts of free humic acid, acting as such. To this 
is to be added, that it contained neither humate of 
lime, humate of potass or soda, nor any substance 
containing nitrogen ; and another reason why it 
could not yield a good manure is, that it contained 
a quantity of humic protoxide o! iron. ‘This mould 
was, therefore, of very little use ; so much so, that 
an additional quantity of common manure was re- 
quired. 

All those kinds of mould which are ascertained 
to possess superior manuring qualities and which 
are found in low places surrounded by clayey or 
argillaceous hills, are, on the other hand, composed 
of the following substances :—33 per cent. humic 
acid, 6 per cent. coal of humus, 9 p. c. alumina, 
31-2 p. c. lime, 1-2 p. c. magnesia, 2 1-2 p. c. ox- 
ide of iron, 1-2 p. c. oxide of manganese, 42 p. c. 
silica and quartz or sand, 1-2 p. c. gypsum 3-4 p. c. 
phosphate of lime, 1-4 p.c. potash, 1-10 p. c. com- 
mon salt, and 1 1-2 p. c. organic remains contain- 
ing nitrogen. From the quantity of bases here, it 
is clear that such kinds of mould cannot contain 
any free humic acid ; they consequently act very 
differently from the last. Attimes, good kinds of 
mould contain only 12-13 p. c. of humic acid, and 
45-50 p. c. of sand. 

It would be superfluous for me todetail again in 
what manner the humic acid of the mould is bene- 
ficial to vegetation, as this has been repeatedly 
stated on former occasions. I! it contain organic 
remains comrposed of nitrogen, they form by their 
decomposition nitric acid, which then, combined 
with the different bases, forms saltpetre, possessing 
nowerlul manuring qualities. 

Mould improves, chemically, all sorts of soil, 
even that richest in humus not excepted, because 
it contains generally from 50-60 p. c. mineral sub- 
stances, amongst which are, as we have just seen, 
some very efficient ones. The mould, or the hu- 
mus contained in it, renders a clayey soil more 
light, whilst a sandy soil is made thereby more firm 
and keptin a damp state. It is, consequently, es- 
pecially adapted for soils that burn, in which it is 
often more efficacious than even dung. If the 
soil is light and sandy, you wiil make use of a 
mould somewhat clayey ; if, onthe contrary, the 
soil is clayey, a rather sandy mould is to be em- 
ployed. 

The length of time during which the effects of 
the mould may continue, cannot be easily deter- 
mined, as it depends on its quality and the quantity 
used. Large quantities improve the soil alter even 
20 and more years, whilst small quan'ities act but 
for a comparatively short time. 

Before the mould is ploughed in, it is to be well 
pulverized, which will have the advantage of caus- 
ing the seed of weeds which may be contained in 
it to germinate, and of inducing the protoxide of 
iron contained in every sort of mould sooner to 





coal of humus and vegetable re- 
mains. 


change into the oxide. Itis this protoxide which 
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produces the sharpness or acrimony which is so; I! he can renovate his old mowing grounds, or 
distinctly perceivable in some soris of mould. It|a portion of them, without going through witha 
is aleo advantageous to scatter it in wiuier over | tedious process of tilling, he not only saves labor 
growing rye, aod then harrow it in early in the | but he spares his land, he avoids subjecting it to 
spring, and roilit. The latter operation is, how-/an exhausting crop, and he can thus give every 
ever, not advisable with a mould which is very | field a dressing in due season, because each one 
light and rich’in humus ; such mould is better ap- | will require bui little manure. 
pled when the rye is a few inches long, otherwise} [Lis quite a common practice to turn a green- 
it may be carried away by the wind. sward field in the spring and plant it with coro or 
fi 1 contains a considerable quantity of vegeta- | potatoes without applying any manure during the 
ble remains undecomposed, it is always advisable | first season—a li'tie ashes or plaster being put in 
to collect it at first into smaller, and then into|the hill to set the corn growing—and twlerable 
larger heaps, for the sake of drying it, allowing it1o | harvests are often obtained under such culture, 
decompose in that way for a year or a year and a|reliance being piaced on the rotting green-sward 
hall’; and this will be still better accomplished if|1o carry out the corn, &c., to maturity. 
it be mixed with lime, marl, ashes, or dung, or| Now instead of letiing corn or potatoes have 
concocted into compost. the exclusive benefii of a rolling green-sward, 
we may ratlier let the next year’s grass have it, 
for grass is more profitable than grain. ‘Turn 
greea-sward land one month afier haying is over 
LAYING LANDS 10 GRASS—THE NEW SYSTEM. | and you secure a rowen crop under the sod, more 
valuable as manure than the grase you turned 
From the Massachusetts Ploughman. j|under in May for corn; consequently but little 
Every farmer of experience has found it difficult | manure wiil be needed in addition to this rowen 
to give every field a proper share of dressing from | to give the field a good dressing lor grass. 
the barn-yard. One loi is ploughed, manured,; It is agreed by all observers that there is po 
and planted ; a second lot is treated in the same | comparison between grass and grain as exhaust- 
manner; then a third, aod sv on. But as it has| ers of the soil; that itis doubtful whether grass 
been customary to plant ove lot two years in suc-/is an exhauster. If grass then is the principal 
cession in order to rot the sod thoroughly, half a| burthen of the field there will be no kind of dif- 
dozen years are required to prepare three lots for! ficulty in making the field rich ; and every one 
grass. Now before the lapse of this term the first | knows that in a great proportion of New Enag- 
lot may need ploughing again, though not one | land grass is more protitable than grain. 
hall of the good tillage lands of the farm have had! But is it feasible to keep land in grass without 
a single visit from the manure cart. The conse-|adopting a system of rotation embracing corn, 
queuce generally is that a large proportion of the | grain, and potatoes? ‘This is the point to be 
lillage land lies unproductive, and the owner says | proved, and the remainder of this article will be 
it is not in his power to make farther improve-|devoted to i', premising that we do not recom- 
ment for wapt of manure, mend the entire abandonment of any article which 
Under that old system none of the plough land | the farmer may want for his own use. 
was turned over except that portion which bid! Green-sward land may be renovated to better 
fairest fur a good crop of grain, and all those lots| purpose by turning it in August and sowing 
which lay low, or between highland and meadow, | grass seed on the furrow than by sowing the seed 
were suffered to lie unproductive, or to run to!in the spring in company with spring grain. For 
bushes and briers. prool of this we appeal to all who have tried it. 
Now the new system which we have been! We have within jour years persuaded hundreds 
practising for nine years past professes to relieve |!o adopt the practice of sowing grass seed on the 
the farmer from this difficulty. Instead of plant-!green-sward furrow; and we have heard of but 
ing and sowing so many acres us to exhaust all ‘just two instances of failure where the rules 
the manure of the farm, we have been urging the | which we pointed out were observed. These 
propriety of planting less and of keeping more |two were in Beverly, where the land was dry aod 


acres in grass. And in favor of this plan we have |sandy and the seed was thrown on in a very 
been offering to farmers various weighty reasons. dry lime. 


} 


It is known to all men of experience in these! It is true we have heard farmers say they had 
matters that hoed crops are very expensive, and | tried fall seeding and did not like it; on inquiry 
that they are resorted to in most parts of New) we found they had sowed as late as October— 
England for the purpose of fitting the land for a| some with manure—some without manure—many 
more profitable burthen—for grass. Very tew/| had sowed in September, afier corn or potatoes 
calculate on being remunerated {rom the proceeds | had been taken off—or in August, on stubble land 
of the corn field or the potato field without taking | turned over but not manured. The consequence 
into the account a whole series of crops, in-| was they did not well succeed—the winter killed 
cluding not less than three or four cuts of vrass ‘the roots or the dry weather scorched root and 
to wind up the series. ft is quite common to! branch. 
hear people say they expect no net income from! Ono the other hand we have heard hundreds 
their hoed crops, but that their hay harvests will | complain of the failure of spring seeding within 
repay all the outlays necessarily made in tilling. |the last two years. When sown with oats, par- 

[t is quite clear then that if the hand ulling, or | ticularly, if the oats did not so spring up as to 
a part of it, can be dispensed with, no loss will | choke the grass, when the oats were removed the 
ensue to the cultivator. On the other hand if he} sudden admission of the sun, on plains fairly ex- 


well considers the subject he will be convinced | posed to the rays, has proved very destructive to 
that ‘* there is much gain, every way.” ithe young plant. 
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It is not contended that all fields can with equal 
ease be turned so flat as to be fi! for sowing with- 
out tilling. We speak of the thousands and 
thousands of acres, lying within forty miles of the 
capital, which may be so turned and sown. A 
good plough will turn any tolerably easy land flat 
enough to be sowed down; and it may be laid 
more even at this season than in the spring when 
the land is full of hard lumps. 

But in this system we are not confined to the 
common tillage lands of the farm. We plough 
allour low grounds that will beara team. We 
plough the strips lying between meadow and up- 
land. We plough glades of land that have borne 
nothing but brakes and rushes, and low blue- 
berry bushes. We plough lands that are not 
suitable for planting, on account of the springs 
that gush up in the early part of the year; and 
we lay these lands as even asa carrot hed. Lands 
that we could not meddle with in May, we can 
manage with perfect ease in August. 

By turning the sod under and keeping it there, 
we render the soil more light, and it holds in grass 
two years longer than it will when it has been 
thoroughly rotted ; and there can be no question 
but that the green crop of grass, &c., that we 
turn under will be very suitable manure for the 
grass that isto follow. Grass must be as good 
manure for grass as rye straw for a new crop of 
rve, or ascorn stalks fora new growth ol corn. 
But alight top dressing is required in all cases, 
to insure a good growth for the scythe next sea- 
son, and to guard against the frost of the coming 
winter. 

As a general rule, the best time for sowing 
grass seed is about the last week in August. If 
sown earlier than this, we are in more danger of 
summer killing—if later, we run more risk from 
winter frosts. It frequently answers well to sow 
rich land in the month of September, and we 
have known very good swaihsto be cut inthe 
summer, when the seed was sown the preceding 
October; but we cannot recommend this late 
sowing as a safe practice. 

If grass is not an exhauster of the soil—and 
we cannot perceive that it is—how rich any tole- 
rable farm may be made, when the principal pro- 
duct is grass! How light, also the labor of ma- 
nuring a grass farm, compared with one that has 
numerous acres in tillage! Lastly, and above 
all, compare the profits of grass with the profits 
of corn, or of any kind of grain, in the district ex- 
tending forty miles each way from the capital, 
and you will see the propriety of so filling our 
own markets with hay as to put a veto on all im- 
portations of the article from other states. We 
would rather buy grain than hay. 


MAGNESIAN LIME. 


Extract from the Farmers’ Cabinet: 


He says, many farmers in Delaware are very 
particular with respect to the purity of the lime 
they use: ‘One of them informed me, that some 
of the Schuylkill lime is so impregnated with 
magnesia, that it is not worth buying ; and other 
kinds so pure, that you cannot buy too much of 
it.” Then follows the stereotyped authority of 


ceedingly injurious to land.” Now, if this know- 
ledge or opinion of these farmers is the result of 
a rigorous chemical analysis, conduc'ed by them- 
selves—for it does not appear that any body else 
ex mined it—I must congratulate them on their 
advancement in chemical. knowledge; such at- 
tainmenis were certainly very rare among such 
farmers as I mixed with some years ago ; bot that 
was in the benighted county of Chester, where it 
seems that the farmers long cherished an invete- 
rate prejudice against all book-learning. But if 
they are mere opinions, formed without any 
knowledge of the true composition of the article 
they were using, what reliance can be placed on 
them asa foundation for, or proofs in support of 
a very important theory? I[t is against attempts 
to base » theory on mere opinions, assumed as 
facts, and from such a theory deducing very im- 
portant practical consequences, that [I have all 
along been contending; if in doing this I have 
used strong language, it was not for the purpose 
of irritating any one, but to arouse attention, and 
direct inquiry to the subject, and bring theory to 
the test of facts and practice, closely and vigo- 
rously investigated. We have had namby -pamby 
essays enough on the subject, leaning on the 
authority of great names, and meaning any thing 
or nothing, just as you please. My design was 
to state explicitly for what | was contending, that 
my views need not be misunderstood, and if er- 
roneous they might be shown to be so; but in 
this T may have failed. IT have stated it as a fact, 
that imvense benefit has been derived from the 
use of lime in agriculture, in south-eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and parts adjacent, and that the whole 
improvement in agriculture, so far as lime is con- 
cerned, is due to magnesian lime and to none other. 
I also stated it is a probable conjecture, though 
not an ascertained fact, that magnesian lime was 
better, or at least more economical for some pur- 
poses of the farmer, than pure lime. 

The first of these propositions your correspon- 
dents admit, with a salvo, however, that the im- 
provements might have been greater, if pure in- 
stead of magnesian lime had been used. Upon 
the second point then, the whole controversy 
turns: Is, or isnot the great body of the limestone 
of south-eastern Pennsylvania of the magnesian 
variety ? All the authorities within my reach, 
go to prove the affirmative of this proposition. 
Judge Cooper, many years ago analyzed several 
epecimens from the great valley of Chester and 
Montgomery counties, collected between Coates- 
ville and the Schuylkill ; all or nearly all of which 
proved, if my memory serves me, highly mag- 
nesian. Several vears afterwards, the late Dr. 
Joseph Coates of Downingtown, analyzed seve- 
ral specimens from that neighborhood, which all 


proved of the same character. The analyses of 


four specimens from the same district of country, 
contained in page 309 of vol. 4 of the Cabinet, 


show them all to contain magnesia; three of 


them, however, in but small proportions; those, 
however, it may be remarked, are from quarries 
which have not been largely used for agricultural 
purposes; while the other, containing 41 per cent. 
of magnesia, is from a quarry whence immense 
quantities have been taken for those purposee. 
Professor H. D. Rogers, the state geologist, in 
a letter which I received from him some time 





Tenant and others, “that magnesian lime is ex- 




















ago, states explicitly, that ‘a very large excess 
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of magnesian limestone, compared with the pure 
carbonate of lime, exists in the counties of Lan- 
caster, Chester and Montgomery ;” and then 
adds, ‘indeed, if 1 were to confine mysel/ to 
the great valley of Montgomery and Chester 
counties, [ might say that limestone, free from 


magnesia, is of rather rare occurrence ; the quan- | 


tity of magnesia, varying in different layers of 
rock, from 5 or 10 to 40 per cent. The propor- 
tion of magnesian limestone, in the secondary 
blue limestone of the Kittatiny valley, and the 
Pequea valley, &c., of Lancaster county, is not 
so great, yet it is difficult to find a quarry in which 
it does not abound.”’ He further adds that many 
of the limestones long in use by the farmers of 
Europe, are as magoesian as our own. 

Your correspondent, C. Taylor, thinks I use 
an expression two strong entirely, when I say, 
that whatever part of the improvement in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania is owing to. lime, is owing 
io magnesian lime. and none other; but is it 
stronger than the above authorities will warrant 
in the absence of all evidence to the contrary? It 
was only of its general character I spoke. It can- 
not be expected that we should analyse every 
stone or layer of rock that has been used, but 
only enough to show that magnesia does generally 
and largely abound. 

With respect to the effect produced by any 
particular lot of lime, we are always willing to 
take the opinion of intelligent farmers, because 
such things must always be a matter of judg- 
ment; but for the composition of the lime used, 
we are not to be satisfied with any thing short of 
a rigid analysis. 

I! those residing in or near the limestone dis- 
tricts above mentioned, and differing in opinion 
with me as respects their magnesian nature, wish 


. . { 
to bring this controversy to a close, they may 


readily do so, and at the same time add to our 
stock of useful knowledge. 


The first suggestion of such a course was suffi- 
cient inducement to make an experiment, as much 
fruitiess labor and expense had been given in at- 
tempts to raise grain crops on cold and clayey soils, 
Every experiment made has been attended with 
very satisiactory results. ‘There is no loss of crop 
inthe course, and yet mest of the purposes of 
naked fallow are fully accomplished. The gradual 
dissolving of the sod prevents the soil from falling 
into too compact a state, (a common evil on low 
lands, ) and imparts nourishment for many years 
to the new grass. We have a field which was 
ploughed and seeded in August, 1825: it has not 
been very frequently or copiously dressed with 
manure, and is still in better condition than mow- 
ing fields generally. Another field, seeded twelve 
years ago, and dressed once in two years, produced 
this year a very large first crop and asecond is 
now ready for mowing. ‘This practice is worthy 
of all commendation on land not suited to grain 
crops. Where Indian corn would be likeiy to 
grow well, we should think it a more economical 
and better course to plough inthe spring, apply 
manure, plant with corn, cultivate with a level 
surface, and sow grass seed at the last hoeing. 

‘© Essex”? seems disposed to blame farmers for 
neglect in communicating to the public, if the sys- 
tem concerning which he inquires has been pur- 
sued ‘ for a long course of years.” Remissness in 
communication is no doubt an easily besetting sin, 
and the writer will not deny that it sometimes lies 
at his door ; but on this subject there is no con- 
sciousness of any improper reserve on his part ;— 
all suitable occasions have been embraced to di- 
rect the atiention of farmers to a prac'ice so inti- 
| mately connected with their interest and prosperi- 
\ty. All practicable publicity has been given to 
views entertained on the subject. In an account 
of the cultivation of the writer’s farm, which was 
published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. x., page 360. 











Let them make a) this practice was mentioned as part of the system 
tour through the districts, visiting all the quarries | pursued. 


In the county of Plymouth, the prac- 


from which lime has been obtained in apy con-| tice has not been extended proportionate to its 


siderable quantities for agricultural purposes, and 
select specimens from each, particularly of those 
strata which produce a lime held in the best 
estimation, and let the specimens thus obtained 
be submitted to a careful analysis by some com- 
petent chemists. The results of such an investi- 
gation, when made public, ought to, and will, in 
the minds of all reasonable people, settle the 
principal point in dispute. S. Lewis. 
Pottsville, July 20th, 1842. 


SEEDING ON GREEN-SWARD FURROWS. 


Form the New England Farmer. 

Mr. Butman.—lIn your paper of the 31st of Au- 
gust, there is an inquiry, in what part of the state 
theexperimen! has been made of seeding on green- 
sward furrows, and how the farmers liked the 
practice. We ere disposed to give ‘* Essex” in- 
formation concerning our experience and practice, 
without participating at all in the dispute whether 
this be oid or new husbandry. 

Some twenty or twenty-five years since, the 
writer was told that Mr. Z. Estis, of Hanover, prac- 
tised ploughing sward-bound fields, manuring and 
seeding with grass, without any intervening crop. 


ulility ; but we have the satisiaction of seeing a 

good number of farmers every year adopting it, 

and where one experiment has been fairly made 

on a farm, an intelligent owner will be very cer- 

tain to repeat il. M. ALLEN. 
Pembroke, Sept. 2d., 1842. 





This communication induced us to turn to the 
back volume where Mr Allen detailed his modes 
of farming, and we found a part of his account so 
lull of instruction that may be valuable to many 
of our readers, that we make no apology for re- 
| publishing i.—Enp. N. E. F. 








To the trustees of the Mass. Agricultural 
Society :—Situated at a distance from any cousi- 
_derable market town, it would be absurd in me 


‘to think of entering into competition in the ag- 


'gregate amount of crops, with farmers in the vici- 
nity of the city, where manure is attainable to any 
desired extent. Oo the supposition, that the man- 
agement of farms is judged in reference to local 
advantages and inconveniences, my hope is found- 
ed of sustaining a claim toapremium. There 
have never been any very great improvements 
made on my farm in any one year. The object 
has been yearly to add something more in earthy 
and vegetable substances to the fields, than was 
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taken from them in the removal of crops. To give 
a jast idea of improvements made, a brief history 
of the operations may be necessary. 

My first purchase of land was in 1802—filteen 
acres ; the greater part o! which was ina very 
rough state, and, as much of it had been tilled, 
reduced by severe cropping. ‘The rocks were re- 
moved to enclose the lots, and the bushes subdued 
with the plough, as fast as necessary means could 
be obtained fer accomplishing those . objects ;_ the 
progress was aot rapid_in the beginning, because, 
being entirely destitute ol capital, | was obliged, in 
seaman’s phrase, to ‘ work my passage.’ 

** When the fields were enclosed wi'h walls and 
the bushes subdued, attention was directed to the 
plats which had been tilled almost to exhaustion. 
And the principal means of renewing them within 
my power was the incorporation of earths o! 
different qualities. Cold and tenacious soils were 
dressed with silicious earth and other materials 
that tended to open and warm them. Sandy soils 
were dressed with clay, swamp mud, and alluvi- 
ons in which sand formed the least considerable 
part. This course, in seven years, gave ten tous 
of English hay where less than two were obtain- 
ed before, and about double the quantity of grain 
on the acre. 

‘In 1817, another lot of sixteen acres, a large 
portion of it in a similar state with the first, was 
purchased and managed in the same way. About! 
the same time were purchased seven acres o! fresh 
meadow ; on which no other improvements have 
been made than clearing away bushes, tunnelling 
and cutting ditches in such directions as would tr- 
rigate the whole meadow. Another small lo: was 
enclosed from a pasture in 1820, and has since 
been cultivated as Eng'ish meadow and tillage. 
Four acres of the above lots are light sandy. soils ; 
six acres hazel loam, suitable for grain or grass ; 
five acres dark friable soil ; fifieen acres argillace- 
ous ; and ten acres of irrigated fresh meadow. 
Seven acres were planted with Indian corn the 
present year—three acres of loam and four acres 
of sandy soil. On one aere of the loam about six 
cords of barn manure were spread and ploughedin ; 
on another acre, where in other years meadow 
mud had been applied, six casks of lime were 
spread ; on the other fields, which produced rye 
the preceding year, there was no application. 
The corn was planted in drills : this method has 
been in practice ou the farm more than twenty 
years, and isin my judgment preferable to any 
other. The corn was harvested between 20th Sep- 
temper and 20th October. . Weight of the whole 
crop, 22,381 pounds—298 31-75 bushels. ‘The 
same field the preceding year, produced 120 bush- 
els of rye. The present year there were only about 
two acres in rye, and the produce was 25 bushels. 

‘‘ There are nine acres in tillage, alternately 
planted with corn and rye, excepting once in five 
or six years each field is planted with potatoes, 
beans, or some other vegetable considered favora- 
ble as a change from the ordinary course. The 
stubble of rye is ploughed in, immediately after the 
removal of the crop, and some kind of seed applied 
to produce herbage to be ploughed in as green 
dressing. Potatoes this year were planted only on 
the borders of corn-fields, under trees, and in other 
situations where not much produce could be ex- 
pected—eighty bushels were gathered. From two 
hundred to three hundred has been the average 
Vou. X.—56 


(crop in the last four years. 





No other roots are cul- 
tivated except in the kitchen garden. Thirty-two 
acres are mowed, twenty of which have been 
ploughed ard will produce good English bay in 
common seasons, with liberal manuring; but a 
succession of wet seasons has introduced on a part 
oi itso much wild grass, that the hay is not now 
suitable for the market, though good stock hay. 
There are ten acres of irrigated land, as above 
mentioned, and two acres of fresh meadow over 
which the water does not often pass. The hay 
was located be'/ore the offered premium was pub- 
lished, in such manuer that it is impossible for me 
to ascertain with accuracy the quantity. Some of 
it was placed in barns with old hay, and some of 
it sold in the fields. The crop of hay has varied 
very litile for four years, yet supposed to have 
gradually increased. In 1827, the who'e crop 
was measured in the mow in September, afier it 
was thoroughly seitled. Four cords of English 
hay were considered equal to a ton, and five cords 
of fresh. According to that measurement, there 
were thirty-three and three quarter tons of first 
quality, or good English hay ; ten tons of second 
quality ; and fourteen and two-filihs tone fresh 
hay. Five acres then mowed are now in tillage. 
From two to three tons of second crop are annu- 
ally cut, in situations where it is not convenient 
lor cattle to feed. 

‘* Compost manure, made with reference to the 
quality of the soil where it is tobe applied, is every 
year spread on the mowing land. Sand is madea 
principal ingredient of compost for clayey soils, and 
swamp mud or clayey for loose soils. From three 
to five hundred loads, forty bushels in the load, are 
made ina year and applied chiefly in autumn, not 
so much lor choice as necessity, there being no 
other season of sufficient leisure to accomplish the 
work. In laying down tilled land to grass, I 
chooee to’sow the seed about the last week in Au- 
gust and put no grain with it ; but any time in the 
month of Septemper will do better than either of 
the spring months ; and if sown with winter rye, 
it will do better than with spring grain. ‘The clay- 
ey soils which are not suitable for grain, | some- 
times turn over with the plough immediately atier 
the grass is cul, roll down the furrows, and put on 
a dressing of manure and seed again. In this 
course cultivated grass is renewed without the loss 
ofany crop. I used chiefly herds-grase seed, and 
put one-fourth of a bushel on an acre. 

** | have forty acres of pastures of a light soil, 
and in the possession of other owners, it was al- 
ternately tilled and pastured in so quick succession, 
that only very small crops of corn or rye can now 
be obtained. The number of acres discouraged 
me {rom attempting to renew it in My usual way 
of mixing soils ; and therelore a plan is formed to 
renew it in the operations of nature. Last spring, 
a field of between two and three acres was fenced, 
ploughed, and sowed with the seed of the yellow lo- 
custtree. The seedcame up well, and the most 
thriliy of the young trees are now three and a half 
leet high. If the worms should not oppose me, 
there will probably be a very flourishing grove, 
which in a few years will effectually recruit the 
soil. inthis connection, it may not be amiss to 
mention, that l have this fall sowed five acres of 
common land with theseed of white pine, and am 
now planting several acres with acorns, which it is 
intended to protect against cattle with a fence.” 
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FALSE PRETENCE OF THE BANKS OF HAVING 
RESUMED PAYMENT. 


The 15th of this month was the day when; 
according to the previous promise and annun- 
ciation of the ridiculous convention of bank pre- 
sidents, the banks of this state were simultaneous- 
ly and fully to resume payment, 45 days in ad- 
vance of the time when the law will compel that 
measure. And accordingly, on that day, as the 
banks and their newspapers declare, they did re- 
sume payment. Moreover, it is a matter of boast 
in the newspapers, (according to usage and es- 
tablished precedent,) that very few demands for 
specie have been made on them, (and almost 
none of any consideration, ) which fact is assumed 
as evidence of the still abiding confidence of the 
community in these self-degraded institutions. 
We dissent entirely from these inferences and 
assumptions ; and, further, declare that there has 
been no real or bona fide resumption of payments ; 
and that the present action of the several banks 
of Virginia, which is claimed to be resumption 
of payment, is but a new or rather continued part 
and parcel of the general system of falsehood and 
moral fraud which characterize the whole legal- 
ized banking system and policy, and consequent 
banking operations, of the state of Virginia. 

The legal branch feature of the banks, alone, 
without any designed action on the part of the 
banks to use it for fraudulent ends, would of itsell 
protect them from paying specie better than any 
specific obstruction imposed by law would serve 
for independent banks, having no branches. But 
this protection becomes incalculably greater, when 
the facility offered is used, as it has been by the 
several banks of Virginia, to send the notes of 
each branch as far as possible from the place where 
alone they are payable. The dishonest course 
has been regularly and for a long time pursued, of 
issuing at each bank and branch as few as possible 
(indeed almost none) of its own notes, but issuing, 
instead, the notes of other branches, as remote as 
possible. Thus. the branch bank of Virginia at 
Petersburg, regularly issued notes for $1 and $2 
(which the law required to be paid in specie, but 
which requisition was thus easily and effectually 
evaded, as the law makers, i. e. the bank presi- 
dents, designed it should be,) of the Buchanan 
branch ; and we presume that the Buchanan 
branch issued those of the Petersburg or Norfolk 
branches. Wytheville is the place of payment 
for most of the Farmers’ Bank small notes issued 
and circulated here. The same general course 
has been pursued by all, and the banks had this 
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means perfectly in their power as to their general 
issues, because during the long past time of their 
suspension of payment, there was no reason or in- 
ducement for any individual to prefer a Peters- 
burg ora Richmond note to one of Wytheville 
or Charlestown, when neither was payable in 
specie ; and neither was there any mode left by 
the law and the courts, to compel a bank to pay 
in even its own notes, instead of those of a distant 
branch. 

The effect of this long continued procedure is, 
that the circulation of each town in Virginia, and 
its surrounding country, is filled entirely with 
bank notes of distant banks and branches, (or of 
foreign bank notes, serving the banks’ purposes 
even better,) and scarcely any notes are to be 
met with of the banks or branches close at hand. 
We infer this from the state of things in the town 
in which we reside. It is here very rare to see 
a bank note payable at either of the three branch 
banks located here. 

W hat renders this procedure of the banks still 
more conducive to its dishonest end, is that in or for 
Virginia there is no one centre of trade. If the 
ultimate market of all the state was either Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, or even New York directly, the 
bank notes, no matter how scattered at first, 
would soon reach places where they are payable. 
But unfortunately for the general interests of this 
state, its trade is divided between ite Atlantic 
towns, and Baltimore and the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi markets. And there is less trading inter- 
course between each two of the three great pro- 
ducing regions, than there is between Richmond 
and Liverpool. This condition and separation of 
trade and of markets multiplies the facilities of the 
banks for keeping their notes away from the only 
places at which their payment can be effectually 
claimed. 

Having thus well prepared to meet all possible 
contingencies, the banks have delcared what they 
calla resumption of payments. And how have 
they resumed? They still refuse to pay specie, 
or even their own notes, for checks, whether 
drawn upon general deposites or for debts collect- 
ed. And all that they will pay ia their own notes, 
when any such by chance stray homeward from 
the distant places in which only they were issued 
for circulation. And, thus, even if every holder 
of a note, or other obligation really payable in 
specie at home, were to dare to demand specie 
for it, there would be no possibility of any early 
and considerable demand being made on any of 
the banks. But, nevertheless, their day of reckon- 
ing is not far distant. There is now existing and 
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operating an object to induce their distant notes 
to be sent homeward, and in a few months they 
will be at hand and in very inconvenient quantity. 
And after November Ist, the banks can no longer 
avail of the present false pretences of paying, and 
yet effectually withhold payment. 

Eighteen months ago, we endeavored to ex- 
pose the like exercise by the banks of the same 
false pretences; and we shal! copy the statement 
then made, as being as applicable now as then, 
(March 1841,) when the banks pretended, for a 
very short time, and falsely pretended, in like 
manner, to pay specie, before they again boldly 
refused it altogether. 


‘* It is one of the common arguments of the day, 
which we may hear any where in the streets, and 
which are as current as the banks’ ‘promise to 
pay,” that “the bank has received on deposite all 
sorts of notes —not only of all the branches in Vir- 
ginia, but of the banks of North Carolina—and 
that it would be monstrous, and most unreasona- 
ble and unjust, to demand specie for checks drawn 
for deposites so constituted.” Now, in the first 
place, the rule thus set up for the dank, if good, 
should work both ways. If North Carolina notes, 
for example, are to be paid out to checks, because 
such notes had been deposited, (by the bank’s 
own rule, adopted for the bank’s own benefit, ) 
either by the drawer, or by others, in ordinary 
business, then it certainly would follow, that a de- 
positor of specie, or of notes issued by the bank, 
should rightlully draw epecie, or these only specie- 
bringing notes for his checks. Yet it is well 
known that such would not be periitied, unless 
as a matter of favor to the drawer, and a departure 
from the rule of the bank’s right. All checks, 
for money previously and generally deposited, 
stand (and of right ought to stand) on equal foot- 
ing; all deposites which the bank chooses to re- 
ceive as its own notes, are thereby made the same 
(as to that bank) as its own notes; and the bank 
is in every sense bound to pay lor them in its own 
legal and proper currency. I[f the consequences 
were likely to be inconvenient or injurious, and 
tf the practice had not been adopted for the special 
benefit of the receiving bank, it would be very easy 
for it to reluse to receive deposites in any notes 
except such as it agreed to redeem in specie; or, 
if receiving them, to return them for payment to 
the banks whence they issued. But this return- 
ing of foreign notes, and receiving their own, is 
precisely what the banks wish especially to avoid. 

But, in fact, (though it is not required to sustain 
our position,) it is just as convenient and easy 
for a bank to pay specie for deposites mace in one 
kind of paper as another. Whether a deposite be 
made in the notes of the bank receiving the de- 
posite, or of North Carolina notes, it would not 
add a dollar to the bank’s stock of specie; nor 
would the payment diminish that stock more in 
the one case than the other. If then it be true, 
(as is alleged in defence of the banks,) that it 
would be ‘‘impossible for them to pay specie for 
deposites made in foreign notes,”’ it is equally 
true that it would be just as impossible to pay 
them if every deposited note had been of their 








own issue. We are very willing to admit the 
impossibility in both the cases. 

As it presents a curious incident in the history 
of the progress of irresponsible banking in this 
country, we will copy the notices of this bank, 
(signed by the cashier,) undér which it claims 
exemption from paying checks, and seeks to 
avoid all such demands. ‘They are now stuck up 
atthe counter of the Branch Bank of Virginia ; 
and under these, or some equally potent safe- 
guards, the like exemption from paying checke is 
maintained by all other banks in Virginia. 


— & Notice. 


‘¢ All deposites made in this office are to be con- 
sidered as made in current bank notes. 


“ Oct. 16, 1839.” 


*« In addition to the above notice, depositors are 
further notified, that in order to avoid any difficul- 
ty at the counter, they are required to make their 
checks payable in CURRENT BANK NOTES, 

“Feb. 11, 1841.” 


Thus, if this be indeed a “ specie- paying bank,” 
(and if this is not, then there is certainly not one 
in Virginia,) it is guarded at all points against 
paying specie to any extent either injurious to the 
bank or beneficial to its creditors, or to the public 
interest. 

First, all of its own notes (by some means, 
whether designed or accidental, natural or super- 
natural, itis not our business to establish) have 
been taken out of the home circulation, and sub- 
stituted by others issued by remote banks; and, 
therefore, readily as its own notes may be re- 
deemed by the bank, there are almost none that 
can be presented for redemption. 

Secondly, all deposiies are rendered irredeema- 
ble in specie, by virtue of the above notices; or 
in any other currency than the worst paper money 
which the bank may choose at any future time 
to receive. 

Thirdly, even if the bank authorities opposed 
no such obstacles as are above stated to the 
making payments in specie, the fear of their en- 
mity, and the tremendous influence which they 
wield over the trading community, would deter 
nearly every individual from claiming his just 
rights. 

And fourthly, les‘ all these safeguards should 
prove too weak, the aid of new legislative enact- 
iments will be called in, and of which the purport 
and force are yet to be seen; but which will cer- 
tainly fail of their designed object, if they do not 
secure the banks still more effectually than now, 
against all possible demands to pay their debts 
and comply with their obligations. 

The three banks in Richmond, like the one 
spoken of here, pay bills of their own issue only ; 
and still more strictly pay no checks, and have 
paid none, (as a general rule,) since their pre- 
tended resumption. It is only a matter of infer- 
ence that all the other banke and branches in 
Virginia do no better, and there/ore are not now, 
nor have they ever been, even for a day, truly 
specie-paying banks. And if any doubt now 
existe, we think it will be speedily removed by 
their admission of the fact of general re-suspen- 
sion. That will probably be the acknowledged state 
of things before this article can be issued from the 
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press. The North Carolina banks, which occu- 
pied precisely the like grounds, (of pretended re- 
sumption of payments, and real conti ued sus- 
pension,) have already, since the foregoing re- 
marks were written, thrown aside the thin dis- 
guise, for the purpose of saving the brokers 
the trouble of collecting their notes to obtain spe- 
cie, and themselves from the odium of relusing to 
pay while prolessing to be ‘‘specie-paying” 
banks. ‘The Virginia banks will all follow the 
same course as soon as it shall be deemed less 
profitable to them to keep up the present decep- 
tion, than to publish the truth of a general 
refusal to pay all demands. If the lapse of an- 
other week does not bring them to this result, 


two months certainly will.”— Farmers’ Register 
for March, 1841. 


The predictions made in the latter part of the 
foregoing extract, were all fully and speedily 
verified. 

While the banks are thus guarded at all points 
(except from the demands of foreign and other 
brokers, who can arrest their notes in their dis- 
tant circulation,) from paying any considerable 
amount of specie, it is as ridiculous as it is decep- 
tious for their mouth-pieces to talk about the small 
amount of demands made on them for payment. 
Let the banks lay aside these defences, (which 
would stigmatize and disgrace any individual, asa 
shameless and fraudulent bankrupt, ) and resume 
payment bona fide, and then they may with some- 
thing like truth claim whatever may appear o! 
the forbearance of the community to demand 
payment. As itis, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that they are required to pay every existing 
and walid obligation; for of the very: few notes 
of $5 or more in home circulation, scarcely one 
passes through the hands of three individuals, 
before it goes to the bank to be redeemed. If the 
lew $1 and $2 notes remain somewhat longer 
in home circulation, it is because they singly pre- 
sent too small an object to the holder to seek pay- 
ment. If all the notes of the banks and their 
branches were in home circulation, they would 
be presented for payment so rapidly, that the next 
avowed suspension of payment would probably re- 
commence almost as quickly as happened in 
Virginia in February 1841, and lately in regard 
to the banks of New Orleans. Whenever the 
banks of Virginia shall avow suspension again, 
they will continue suspended to the rapidly ap- 
proaching end of their long continued fraudulent 
course and present legal existence. And afier 
November Ist, nothing will prevent the early com- 
mencement of that state of things, except new 
legislation to protect bank frauds, or, otherwise, 
that actual degree of confidence of, the people in 
the banks, which is now claimed for these institu- 
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tions, as operating, but which they take especial 
care to guard against being tested. 


REMARKABLE EXTENT OF THE SECOND 
BLOSSOMING OF TREES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Sandy Point, Sept. 20th, 1842. 


Amongst the many ravages committed by the 
severe siorm of wiud and rain which passed over 
this section of country on the 24th of August last, 
was the nearly entire stripping of the leaves from 
that side of the fruit and other trees exposed to its 
unusual violence. On those trees, so prematurely 
and roughly denuded o! their covering of leaves, 
naiure is now making a vigorous effort to restore 
those appendages, even at this late season, which 
1 think is well worthy of record. ‘The unusual, 
beautiful, and interesting anomaly is now present- 
ing itself, of apple and other fruit trees in full and 
perfect blossom. Instances of this nature, { am 
aware, occur (to a very limited extent) almost 
every season, particularly on plum trees, but never 
have I seen so general a flowering. Some apple 
trees here are as amply and completely covered 
with blossoms as generally happens to them in 
their natural flowering season. Where apples 
have not been entirely shaken off the trees by the 
violence of the storm, a dish of fruit can be ga- 
thered from one side o! the tree, and a bouquet of 
flowers from the other. -Pomona and Flora are 
here as intimately hand in hand as they are on 
many of the plants of the citron family. The ap- 
ple is not the only tree which presents this inter- 
estingly beautiful phenomenon ; the plum, cherry, 
pear and walnut exhibit the same; and on one 
side of a double flowering cherry, (exposed to the 
storm,) there is a good display of the beautiful 
hlossom natural to that tree.* A few blossoms of 
apricots are also appearing. A plant of Persian 
lilac is in full bloom, and the buds of many other 
flowering shrubs show an evident tendency to 
speey developement, if not shortly arrested by 
early frosts. I have thought the interesting cha- 
racter of these unusual but natural effects, the ef- 
forts of nature to replace a beautiful portion of her 
works, so unseasonably destroyed, well worthy of 
notice. Some sages, from these appearances, 
prognosticate that the now approaching winter 
will be a severe one ; others, that some fearful and 
direlul calamity is about to pass over the country. 


A. Nicot. 


SOWED CORN. 


From the New England Farmer. 


It may amuse, and perhaps be of some advan- 
tage to the agriculturists of the country, to be cor- 
rectly informed to what extent of production the 
soil may be relied upon or referred to. This is 
especially important to those who have but little 





* Many of the petals of these show a tinge of red 
not natural to them, fit emblem of the hectic on many 


a young and fair cheek destined like them to prema- 
ture decay. 























land to cultivate. My attention having been 
drawn, in past time, to this subject, I this year 
(1842) appropriated a piece of ground for the pur- 
pose of sowing in broadcast (so called) a quantity 
of Indian corn. Relying on the prevalent sac- 
charine matter, thought to be therein contained, I 
took what is commonly called sweetcorn. It 
came up well, though its growth was not compa- 
rable with that planted in the hill. At the first 
appearance of the spindle [tassel] a portion of 
the lot of average appearance was cut, and two 
careful persons were my assistants in weighing 
the product (August 22. ) 

The production was as follows: 272 1-2 square 
feet or one rod, gave at the rate of 13 tons 1225 
pounds to the acre. It may be well here to ob- 
serve, that afier spindling, at several subsequent 
periods, there was a decrease of weight. 

My next experiment was made with Southern 
flat corn. This was scattered in rows. The 
growth was rapid, favored by the season. ‘This 
too was taken as the spindle began to appear, and 
the production was calculated in like manner as in 
the preceding case, and was a little over 21 tons 
to the acre (Sept. 2d.) 

In both cases these crops were fed out in aid of 
the pasture. 

The result in both these experimeuts. would 
seem to give great force to the system of soiling, 
well thought of and recommended by so many 
agriculturists, — Joun. WELLES, 

Natick, Sept. 6, 1842. : 


NEW JERSEY MARL BEDS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


We have rarely passed a day more pleasantly, 
in any little excursion, than we did the 2d and 
3d insts., in company with our highly valued 
friend, Kdmund Roffin, editor of the ‘* Farmers’ 
Register.” He was desirous of viewing some of 
the marl beds of New Jersey, and we made a 
flying visit 10 a few of them in Gloucester county, 
about five miles south-east of Woodbury. There 
has already been a good deal said and written 
upon these remarkable deposites ; as well as upon 
the almost incredible effects that have resulted 
from their application to the soil ; but much more 
information is requisite, before their value will be 
thoroughy appreciated, or their character distinctly 
understood, especially by those who have not seen 
them. It is not our intention to make even t'e 
attempt to throw any vew light upon this ex- 
ceedingly interesting subject ; but merely to name 
the places we visited—a few of the results men- 
tioned as having grown out of the use of marl, 
and to draw if possible the further notice of others, 
to these abundant sources of wealth, to our native 
state. 

It is well known the marl region of New Jersey 
stretches through the interior of the state, from 
Monmouth, across the entire breadth of Burling- 
ton and Gloucester counties, and penetrates, also, 
the upper parts of Salem. The beds lie at va- 
rious distances from the surface, and of course 
offer every difference of facility in excavating 
them, and are overlaid by a great variety of ma- 
terial. Our friends, Benjamin Whitall and Wil- 
liam R. Tatum, accompanied us in our ride, and 
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from their familiarity with every location in their 
neighborhood, were enabled to make many inte- 
resting statements, with respect to the change 
which the use of marl has made in the face of 
the country. We visited the marl bed of James 
Davis, which lies a mile and a half east of Wood- 
bury, and two or three miles to the west of the 
western limits of the district which includes the 
green-sand marl. It lies in the bottom of a valley, 
covering a few acres, and is overlaid with bog iron 
ore, of so much richness, as to have been purchased 
some filteen or twenty years ago, by a person of 
the name of Richards, and transported, principally 
by water, to his iron works on Egg-harbour river. 
This marl appears to be intermixed with sand and 
clay, as’ well as some ferruginous matter, and is 
apparently destitute of any calcareous substance. 
The owner has used it recently to great advan- 
tage ; and William R. Tatum showed on some of 
his own higher ground, a lightish sandy loam, 
evidences of great beneficial results from its appli- 
cation to grass. We next called upon our friend, 
John L. Cooper, of Good Intent, near Blackwood- 
town, who showed two beds at different elevations, 
in the hillon the north-west margin of his mill- 
pond. This is a hard, reddish colored substance, 
with a good many decomposed shells, and smelling 
considerably of sulphur. It was used to some ex- 
tent and to some advantage, thirty years ago, but 
is now neglected. <A mile further on, a little be- 
yood Blackwoodtown, and on the same stream,— 
the head of Timber creek,—is David E. Mar- 
shall’s genuine green-sand marl ; apparently the 
pure substance. This lies in the hill, on either 
side of the stream, is ten of fifteen feet in thickness, 
and is overlaid by four, five, or six, or eight feet 
of sand and gravel, and also by a hard material of 
a few inches thickness, resembling iron stone. 
This marl is much used, and to great purpose. It 
is hauled ten or twelve miles, and with the other 
marls of the neighborhood, is generally spread 
as atop dressing upon grass, in the spring, at the 
rate of ten to fifieentons per acre. On inquiring 
at the pit, ofa person who was digging and haul- 
ing it away, whether the owner, D. KE. Marshall, 
had himseil used the material to much extent, and 
to great advantage ; he replied inthe affirmative, 
with alook of astonishment that such questions 
should be asked, and an earnestness of manner, 
that was a strong pledge of his sincerity. In look- 
ing for proofs of its usefulness on D. E. Marshall's 
farm, he said we could hardly go amiss. We, 
however, did not walk over the farm—we had not 
time to do so ; but the fact, that ite fertility had 
been vastly increased, by the application of this 
marl, was familiar to three of us. Wenext pass- 
ed on to the extensive excavations of Josiah 
Heritage, on the head waters of Mantua creek, 
and two or three miles south-west of D. E. Mar- 
shall’s. This also is green sand, or as it is also 
ofien called, gun-powder marl, of the first quality. 
[t is carted ten or a dozen miles, and applied with 
an effect that is really astonishing. Among the 
green-sand, which is from ten to twenty feet in 
thickness, no organic remains are to be discovered. 
[t lies on either side of the creek. The present 
operations are on the north side. It is covered with 
sand and gravel to the depth of six or eight, or 
ten feet, as well as by a marl of a reddish brown 
appearance, that is of considerable value, though 
far inferior to the green-sand marl. In some 
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places, a solid layer of what were once shells, fifteen 
or twenty inches in thickness, separates the sand 
and clay, &c., from the upper, and less valuable 
stratum of marl* just mentioned. And the green- 
sand itself, lying along a little ravine that juts up 
from the main stream, is overlaid by a dark brown 
limestone, ten or twelve inches in thickness, This 
stone is intermixed a good deal with shells, and a 
kiln has been built on the adjacent hill side, for 
burning it. We had not the satisfaction of seeing 
J. Heritage himsell, and could not of course, as- 
certain exactly the quantity annually taken from 
these pits. Our {friends however, who are familiar 
with the operations there, drawing away, them- 
selves, more or less every season, believed that six 
or seven thousand tons must have been removed 
last winter. It is sold by the rod, or by the ton, 
say 10 to 15 dollars the square rod, and the pur- 
chaser digging i himself, or 374 cents a ton, the 
owner uncovering it, and making it of easy access 
to the team. 

The green-sand marl of this neighborhood, 
and it is of that only we speak, is best adapted to 
what are ofien called natural meadows—to lowish 
moist, but drained lands—to cold, sour quicksandy 
soils, where the springs are near the surface, and 
the virgin soil was naturally poor. ‘These are the 
soils that the gunpowder marl of this vicinity best 
suits. We donot say it does not benefit some 
other soils; but from ail we learned and from our 
own experience, it does little or no good, when 
spread on grass, on a light, sandy soil; and espe- 
cially if the sandy soil reposes upon a sandy sub- 
soil. All the diflerent marls of the neighborhood, 
however, appear to be decidedly beneficial to a 
potato crop, and that too, on every variety of soil 
at all suitable for potatoes. 

On the road from D. E. Marshall’s to J, Heri- 
tage’s, we passed through the farm of ‘Thomas 
Chew. It contains 160 or 175 acres of cleared 
land. Hight years since, it was poor, and ex- 
ceedingly unproductive, scarcely aflording pasture 
and hay for eight or ten cattle and horses. Some 
six years since, the owner, observing what was 
passing around him, and concluding that Heri- 
tage’s marl was adapted to his land, entered with 
considerable and praiseworthy spirit into the work, 
and has marled nearly all his farm. We were 
assured that, during the summer just passed, more 
than 100 tons of hay were cut on this same plan- 
iation,-and that the summer stock is at least 
quadrupled. 

On Joseph Whitali’s farm, one mile south-east 
of Woodbury, is a bed of dark bluish clay, inter- 
mixed with shells, which he has used to conside- 
rable advantage on his higher and lighter grounds, 
where the green-sand marl is of litle or no use. 
A much heavier dressing, however, is necessary 
with this material, than with the green-sand, on} 
the lower grounds. This farm, with those of W. 
R. Tatum, Joseph D. Pedrick, James Davie, 
D. E. Marshall, Thomas Chew and J. Heritage, 
were named to us, as having been vastly improv- 
ed by the application of mar!. On many others 
in the neighborhood, similar improvement is per- 
haps not less obvious. ‘The above are named, 
because we passed through, and saw them our- 


that are found useful for agricultural purposes, when 
applied to the soil. 
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selves, in our little ride. One more fact, and we 
are done. Alli the beds of good green-sand marl, 
that we have any knowledge of, in the counties 
of Burlington, Gloucester and Salem, lie on the 
head of our creeks, above the reach of the tide, 
and west of the ridge which separates the streams 
of the Atlantic from those which flow into the 
Delaware. 

It was said above, that nothing new was to be 
looked for, in these cursory remarks. ‘They have 
been confined to what came under our own eye. 
Speculation has been avoided. We do not un- 
dertake to say, of what these extraordinary de- 
posites are composed ; how, or whence they have 
been gathered, or in what their fertilizing quality 
consists ; and for this very plain reason, we do not 
know any better than our readers, e antici- 


pate, and we partly promise to the public, an arti- 
cle from our friend of the Farmers’ Register, 
worthy of himselt, and creditable to this broad sub- 
ject. Weshall impatiently await its appearance. 


THE SANDY SOILS OF DELAWARE, AND THEIR 
FORMATION. 


From Booth’s Geological Survey of Delaware. 

To the traveller who for the first time passes 
through Sussex county, the formations would un- 
doubtedly appear to consist almost wholly of loose 
white and yellow sands, but a more thorough in- 
vestigation shows the fallacy of such a conclusion, 
proves that in relerence to geological deposites, the 
argillaceous greatly predominates over the sandy, 
forming the substratum of the whole county, but 
that the latter overlying and capping the clays 
over a large proportion of the suriace, communi- 
cates the well-known sandy character to the soil. 
These upper sands probably cover one-half or 
two-thirds of the county, are of very variable 
thickness, sometimes yellowish and more tenaci- 
ous, at others nearly white, and so Joose, as to be 
readily transported by the winds. We have had 
occasion to notice them casually, while describing 
the lower clays, from Milford through the eastern 
and south-western portions of the county. Along 
the eastern border they are generally of inconside- 
rable thickness, from six inches to several feet, 
and the lower clays may often be thrown up by the 
plough. ‘Towards theS. E., the sand is unusu- 
ally white, and may probably be found of suflici- 
ent purity for the manufacture of glass. If this 
formation be examined in the vicinity of the coast, 
ite very undulating surface must strike the ob- 
server. A surface we would suppose to be more le- 
vel from its position, we there find to consist of a 
series of hillocks apparently following no law 
relative to form, size, or situation, consisting 
wholly of light sand sometimes bare, but gene- 
rally covered with herbage. The sand is s0 
slightly cokerent, that olten where the sod has 
been removed in an exposed situation, the action 
of the wind roots it out to the depth of several feet, 
distributing it over the surrounding soil or heaping 
it against a bush, fence or other obstruction. The 
lormation of dunes along the coast at Cape Hen- 
lopen is due to the same cause, As the fine sand 
thrown up by the waves of the ocean becomes 
dried, it is raised by the wind, and deposited on 
the sides of the present dunes, which were first 
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formed by its lodging on the outer edge of a pine- 
forest. ‘They stretch along the shore for some dis- 
tance, enclosing one of the light-houses, and im- 
burying many of the trees, some of which were 
about 40 feetio height, and yet their tops only ap- 
pear on the dunes like small bushes. ‘These 
dunes are evidently of very recent origin, and 
still in the act of forming, as is proved by the mo. 
derate age of the trees, and the want of herbage 
on their surface. The whole forest against which 
they have lodged appears, from the very undulat- 
ing surface of the ground, to havesprung out of 
the remains of more ancient dunes. Similar ap- 
pearances are observable near the coast in Balti- 
more hundred, and may be traced for several! miles 
inland, until the undulating surface gradually be- 
comes more even, and forms the ordinary super- 
ficial stratum of light sand. 

That the superficial stratum of sand is due to 
the destruction of sand dunes is more clearly seen 
in the western portion of the county, where the 
arenaceous stratum is much heavier, often attain- 
ing the thickness of 20-30 ‘eet, and many of the 
ridges of loose sand are nothing more than dunes 
which have resisted the destroying influence of the 
wind, and may be traced from the lower hundreds 
to the sources of the Nanticoke in the southern part 
of Kentcounty. Indeed, in whatever direction we 
approach the Nanticoke, {rom its source to the 
point of its crossing the state line, a range of sand 
hills strike the observer from their frequency— 
olten from their continuity, their steepness, and the 
lightness of the sand composing them, circum- 
stances which would at once induce him to refer 
them to the same origin as dunes. ‘The sand is 
of so loose a na‘ure, that where the sod is remov- 
ed, it is very liable to removal by the wind, to the 
great annoyance of agriculturists. While allud- 
ing to the forest lands of the upper counties, we 
have incidentally noticed the existence of sand 
hills, which increasing in number and extent as 
we approach Sussex, and gradually passing into 
the sand dunes, must be attributed to the same 
origin. But although we meet with the sand in 
great abundance in the form of detached and con- 
nected hills, the greater portion of it constitutes.a 
nearly level covering to the subjacent clays, vary- 
ing in thickness from 1 to 20 feet, and covering a 
large amount of surface in the south-western part 
of the county. In N. W. Fork hundred, the 
greater part of it is in the form of hills, and there 
is a comparatively small amount on the dividing 
ridge, where the soil is usually more or less argil- 
laceous. This formation of light sand should not 
be confounded with several ranges of gravel hills 
in the county, which have a totally distinct charac- 
ter, although they are partially covered with the 
sand. The most striking of these ranges is one 
lying to the south of Milton, and between George- 
town and Lewes. It is a ridge of variable breadth, 
not more than 50 feet in height, extending for se- 
veral miles apparently ina N. W. and S. E. 
direction, composed of fine gravel and sand witha 
sufficient admixture of clay to render it compact. 
Its isolated situation in a region composéd of such 
different materials has attracted the notice of the 
inhabitants, and given rise to a variety of conjec- 
tures relative to its origin. It is undoubtedly to be 
referred to the same causes, formerly in action 
when the land was beneath the water, which are 
now operating in the bay to form shoals and bars, 





and which, if the whole bottom of the bay were 
elevated, would present the similar elevations com- 
posed of sand and gravel. 

Reviewing what has been said relative to the 
sand in the two preceding sections, we find that 
it is a stratum covering one halfor two thirds of 
the county of Sussex, and extending partly into 
Kent, composed of a light-colored sand of a fine 
and even grain, containing scarcely a trace of 
argillaceous matter, excepting on its surface, and 
so loosely deposited as to be liable to shilling (rom 
the action of the wind, that the greater part is dis- 
tributed as a loose covering over the surface, from 
1 to 30 feet, but probably averaging 5 feet in thick- 
ness ;—that it is frequently drifted into the form 
ofshills, closely resemblimg the sand dunes siill 
furming on the coast near Cape Henlopen, and 
may be relered to the same origin. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SANDY SOILS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 

Ina short jaunt we have recently taken through 
that paradise of New England, the Connecticut 
valley, we have witnessed a success in the re- 
claiming of worn out sandy lands, which we 
hardly dared to expect with the ease, economy 
and facility with which it has been accomplished. 
The Hon. W. Clark of Northampton, has been 
the great rioneeer in this course, and from the 
successiul results he has achieved we may fairly 
class him among the great agricultural relormers 
of the present day. He has already given to the 
public the theory of his operations, which we 
hope to find room to lay belore our readers at 
some future time. Our object now is simply to 
give his practice, and afier our farmers have be- 
gun the good work of reclaiming their almost 
barren wastes, it will be a pleasure for them to 
look into the modus operandi, and see the reason 
of their success. ‘There are three essential fea- 
tures in this practice, and the simultaneolis adop- 
tion of each is essential to effect the desired 
object. The first is the frequent and thorough 
use of the roller; the second a constant covering 
of crops on the ground ; the third is the introduc- 
tion of clover and grass as a fertilizer. To illus- 
trate this, we give the history of a single field of 
some 40 acres of worn out sandy soil, in the vici- 
nity of N. This field was purchased by Mr. C, 
some eight or ten years since for nine dollars per 
acre, while the fertile bottom lands on the other 
side of the town, would sell readily for $150 to 
#200. His object was first to get a crop of corn 
if possible, and the land being too poor for this, he 
carried on to it a moderate quantity of peat or 
swamp muck, which was found in the low places 
on the same field. We may observe, in passing, 
this peat and muck exists to an almost unlimited 
extent throughout New England, and we con- 
sider it of vastly more intrinsic value to the com- 
munity that all the gold mines that have dazzled 
the eyes of our southern neighbors for the last 
fifieen years. With this dressing, say of fifteen 


to thirty loads to the acre, the whole cost of which 
consists in simply digging and throwing into 
heaps to be drained, and acted on by the atmo- 
sphere, after which it is carried either by carte 





or sleds in winter on to the adjacent ground ; the 
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land is then ploughed, and whatever scurf, sand, 
grass, rushes, mosses, pusseys and briers there 
may be on the land are turned under, and such 
is the digestibility* of the soil all these raw ma- 
terial are at once converted into humus or geine 
as food for the required plants. This sandy soil 
has the stomach of an ostrich, and if it cannot, as 
that voracious biped has the credit of doing, di- 
gest old shoes, iron spikes, and junk bottles, it 
can dissolve and convert into vegetable chyle, 
whatever organized matter is givento it. The 
effect of this comparatively slight dressing yielded 
a first crop of some thirty bushels of corn to the 
acre, enough to pay for the first cost of the land 
and the whole expense of producing it. But 
while the corn was growing, say from the 20th 
July to the 10th August, rye with red and white 
clover seed was sown, and the corn being so 
planted as to admit of harrowing two ways, or 
even four if necessary, it was well got in with the 
harrow, and the ground being amply protected 
by the corn during the sultry weather of this 
season, the new seed took a vigorous start, and as 
soon as the corn was somewhat matured, it was 
cut and carried off the ground, and the new 
growth then had the entire possession. The rol- 
ler was then thoroughly applied, as also in the 
following spring. The early sowing gives 
strength to the roots of both rye and clover, and 


renders hazard of winter killing either, especially 


the clover,,much less. When from any cause 
he is prevented from sowing the clover early, it is 
omitted till early in the following spring ; a post- 
ponement that should be avoided when possible, 
as it thus loses a year’s time, requiring another 
season to mature. The rye is cut the following 
summer, when the clover is suffered to remain, 
shedding its seed upon the ground for a succes- 
sive crop. The following season, if in proper 
condition, itis again put into corn or rye according 
to its fertility, and the course is again renewed. 
The land however usually requires an additional! 
season in clover, and sometimes more, to give the 
requisite fertility. Mr. C. showed us a field, 
which from the originally poor condition de- 
scribed, without the addition of any manure or 
peat or muck, has produced him five crops in 
seven years, the last, which had been just taken 
off, yielding seventeen bushels to the acre. This 
it will be readily admitted is a large crop for 
poor land, and much beyond the average yield 
in New England. The growth of the cloveron 
this field, of this spring’s sowing, was promising 
in the highest degree, and as evenly set as in the 
best land, giving every promise of a large crop 
the next season, which of course is designed to 
be added to the soil for ite future improvement. 
When the land is first put into use, (for Mr. C. 
has several other similar fields which have been 
variously treated, though always on the same 
principles, ) and it is too poor to produce a paying 
crop of corn, and he has not time to add the muck, 
he turns under the surface vegetation, and puts 
on a crop of rye, always accompanying this with 
the clover, and alter one year’s crop from thie last, 
he never fails in a fair yield of corn. On a field 
thus treated, without any dressing of muck he 
got 27 bushels of corn per acre for the first crop, 
and after an interval of another season, obtained 








* Digesting power.—Ep. Gaz. 
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thirty-three bushels on the same land, showing a 
decided increase in the productiveness of the soil, 
A slight dressing of plaster is generally, though 
not always used, and never exceeds hal! a bushel 
to the acre. Mr. C. admits that more plaster 
might be useful ; we think one to two bushels per 
acre would be applied with decided advantage, 
but it is purchased at a high price, abou'.$10 per 
ton, and as economy and a self sustaining policy, 
has been-a prominent principle in this system, 
this is all that has thus far been afforded. The 
muck would in all cases be a valuable remune- 
rating addition, but this he has not always the 
time to give, and at the prices he has paid for his 
land, he can afford to leave it once in two or three 
years in clover, by which it is renovated, and for 
the present perhaps this may be the most judicious 
plan. As lands become dearer, however, which 
they are rapidly doing under this management, 
they being now worth $20 to $30 per acre, of no 
better quality than such as he bought a few years 
since at $8 to $12, the policy of manuring will 
become more expedient, though the rapidly im- 
proving nature of this system will give greater 
eflicacy to the clover crop as a fertilizer. 

It is surprising to see the elevated knolls and 
barren plains, that so lately exhibited nothing but 
a crawling sand, by the operations of the clover 
roots, in this otherwise impracticable material, 
gradually changing its inadhesive character to a 
firmly connected mass, showing a furrow slice 
that would gratify the most practised eye. Mr. 
Clark acknowledges his surprise at the facility 
with which the clover takes, and attributes it 
mainly to the use of the roller. We are inclined 
to concede much to that instrument, but think for 
his white and other clover he is greatly indebted 
to the plaster. Of this we have more to say 
hereafter. 

We observed the wood-chucks, who are arrant 
epicures and gourmands in their selection of es- 
culents, and especially of sweet and abundant 
clover fields, are thoroughly colonized over all the 
fields of Mr. C. They follow him, as our politi- 
cians do the successful candidate of executive dis- 
pensations, for John Randolph’s seven principles, 
the five loaves and two fishes. They snuff hie 
green patches of trefoils, and instanter abandon 
the poverty stricken fields of his unthrifty neigh- 
bors. His crop of wood-chucks, though not as 
important as the shoe crop at Lynn, may soon be 
well worth the harvesting. 

Mr. C. has oot pursued this cultivation suffi- 
ciently long to have matured a system of rotation, 
which, however, he virtually practises with some 
variations from his own judgment. A little more 
experience will enable him to determine, whether 
a crop can be taken more advantageously every 
second or every third year, but we are satisfied, 
with a moderate dressing lor the corn, the reiation 
might be of three years’ duration, affording alter- 
nately corn, rye, and clover, the last to be added 
entire when dry to the soil, for its improvement. 
Green crops are never used as improvers, they 
always being allowed to mature belore turning 
under. Plaster should always be added, unless 
ashes or lime can be more economially applied ; 
but the former is limited in supply, and the latter 
is to be had only at a price which will effectually 
prevent its use in this region. 

Here, then, we have a system for reclaiming 
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barren wastes within every one’s reach ; costing 
nothing and yielding a great deal; and if this 
were rigidly carried into practice, how soon should 
we see the naked sand banks that exist to a 

ter or lees extent, every where between the 
Alleghanies and the Atlantic, converted into 
verdant, luxuriant fields. Yet for the want of 
application and steady perseverance in this plain, 
straight forward, simple course, how many will 
continue to live on in ignorant poverty, when they 
might, with lees toil, and the use of a moderate 
share of intelligence, have a competency. A 
single bar left down in this practice, lets in the 
whole. herd of Pharaoh’s lean kine. Without 
the roller and plaster you get no clover; if you 
cut off the clover when grown, you get no subse- 
quent crop; or if you crop too closely or rapidly, 
the clover-bearing properties of the soil are ex- 
hausted, and new manures, or years of idle, 
wastelul fallow are necessary to resuscitate it; 
whereas, by a careful observance of the above 
plan, the ground is constantly and. profitably at 
work, bearing its burthens on equitable shares, 
giving one half or two thirds to you, and reserv- 
ing the remainder to itself, to enable it to continue 
the supply. Though Mr. C. does not connect 
any grazing or stock-feeding with these opera- 
tions, it is easy to see how it can most advanta- 
geously and profitably be associated with them. 
Cattle and sheep can be put.on to the rye fields 
both in fall and spring, when sufficiently thick 
and stout to justily it, and when well sodded over 
with clover, what more mutually advantageous 
to cattle and land, than such a copartnership ? 





NOTICE OF THE APPOMATTOX COAL PITS, 


~ 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


The following notes were collected during a 
short visit to that part of the coal field on the Ap- 
pomattox river. Approaching the coal! field trom 
the river the land is undulating, the soil varying 
in color and texture as the underlying rock, gra- 
nite or hornblende slate appears at the surlace. 
The disintegration of the hornblende producing 
a red tenacious clay—whilst the soil derived from 
granite is gray and light. ‘The hornbiende slate 


which dips to the east can be traced to the verge | 


or out-crop of the coal measures, which dip in the 
opposite direction. Commencing at Rowlett’s pits, 


one mile from the river, the general direction of 


the strike or out-crop is about north 20° east. In 
this line, and 5 miles worth of Rowleit’s, are 


Coate’s old pits, now the property of Mr. Hall of 


Petersburg. ‘These are the two extreme points 


at which coal has been discovered on the Appo- | 


mattox, and even at these the seam was found 
too thin and too much disturbed to admit of suc- 
cessful operations—the coal at Coate’s old pits be- 
ing but 2 feet thick. Hill’s old pits are situated 
one mile south of Coate’s ; the seam here, which is 


about 5 feet thick, was worked 5 or 6 years and | 


abandoned. These pits were opened about 20 
years since, and it is but within the last 3 years 
that coal has been discovered at any intermediate 
point. Toa person at all acquainted with the 
science of geology this mustseem strange. The dip 
of any stratum being given, the strike or line of di- 
rection of the stratum is also known, being always 
at right angles with the dip. The pits were 
Vou. X.-—57 


ee 





worked at or near the out-crop; the dip was of 
course known and the diréction. of the. out-crop 
could be easily traced. The thickness of the seam 
at Hill’s indicating too an increasing thickness to- 
wards the south, . 

At Clover Hill the coal approaches within a few 
feet of the surface, being covered by a thin dilu- 
vial stratum. The discovery of coal at this point 
in 1889 was followed up by Mr. Cox with energy 
and intelligence. ‘he Clover Hill pits were sold 
one year after their discovery, by Mr. Cox, and are 
now the property of the Clover Hill Company. 
They are situated 2 miles south of Coate’s pits 
and about 4 miles from the river. 

At first theseam was worked immediately at 
the out-crop; this has been abandoned, and a 
shaft sunk to the depth o/ 240 feet, being thedeepest 


the out-crop. The dip of the coal at the out-crop 
is 45°, the difference between the distance from 
the out-crop and the depth of the shaft, the surface 
being nearly level, shows that the seam flattens 
off towards the centre of the field. The dip in 
the shalt is about 20°. Kor a section of the shaft, 
with an illustrative suite of specimens, much va- 
luable information, and other civilities, 1 am in- 
debted to Mr. Cox. The shaft passes through 
the usual coal measures, consisting of alternations 
of sandstones, slate, grit, coal, shale, &c. The 
organic remains found are few and imperfect, 
with the exception of some gigantic calamites, 
measuring 10 inches in diameter, and generally 
found in a vertical position, their lower extremi- 
ties resting on glance coal. Thesubstance of these 
calamites is oiten different from the rock in 
which they are imbedded, proving that they were 
first enclosed, and subsequently replaced by matter 
from above. ‘The coal here is 14 feet thick, in- 





cluding 3 feet of slate; it is worked in two paral- 
lel drifis, connected at intervals. 
| the divisions in the shaft the ventilation is quite 
‘effective. ‘oe floor of the drilis, having a slight 
}inclination towards the shaft, the loaded corves 
descend by their own gravitation, and when empty 
-are drawn to each extremity by a mule. We 
| were struck with the favorable appearance of 
every thing here. ‘The drifts are well drained, 
the roof excellent, not indicating the slightest dis- 
turbance. It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
out feelings ol pleasure, this vast ‘store for the 
iuture comlori of our fellow beings. ‘The coal mea- 
sures here, as on James river, rest on a coarse por- 
phyritic granite. ‘The seam worked however is 
not immediately in contact with the granite ; 
several feet of sandsione and perhaps another 
seam of coal being interposed. ' 

‘Twenty-five men are employed, and it is 
‘thought that the coal raised during the present 
year will amount to 150,000 bushels. The rais- 
ing of the coals as well as the draining of the pits 
is eflecied by means of a small steam engine. 
The raising 0) water by meaos of rope and buck- 
et is a great waste of time aud power, and has 
/nothiog whatever to recommend i!, excepung its 
| extreme simplicity. | 

Johnson and Moody’s pit is located 100 yards 
from Cox’s jine, the seam being the same as 
that worked in the Clover Hill pit. The coal is 
similar in quality, but the shaft being sunk nearer 
the outcrop, the depth is only one hundred feet. 
15 men are employed, and about 75,000 bushels 
is the amount of coal estimated for the current year. 











on the Appomattox, and about 336 feet west of 
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In the drift towarde the south in this pit the coal 
is compleiely eut off by an east and west dike. 
A number of these dikes are seen crossing the 
river, and at Battersea, near Petersburg, a re- 
markable one occurs, composed of globular basalt 
and wacke. These dikes can frequently ~be 
traced on the surface. This is the case with the 
dike in Johnson and Moody’s pits ; so that much 
useless labor and expense may be spared by a 
careful examination of the surface, at the out-crop, 
previous to the location of a shaft. It is probable 
that the greatest thickness of the stratum of coal 
will be found a little to the south of this pit. 

The Appomattox Company, we were inform- 
ed, bave commenced a re-examination of the land 
near Rowlett’s abandoned pits. It is to be hoped 
that the proprietors keep accurate surveys of 
the workings; the result of every exploration 
should also be carefully recorded, and deposited 
together with the survey for safe keeping, as 
valuable information for the benefit of posterity. 
For want of such precautions, inthe early mining 
operations of England, subsequent enterprise has 
suffered extensive and frequently ruinous losses. 
It has often happened, that after the cost of sinking 
shafts, draining, &c., had been incurred, the par- 
ties concerned have had the mortification to 
find that the coal had already been worked and 
exhausted, a fact of which the surface presented 
no evidence. 

The quantity of coal, if any left in, should also 
be noted ; for although a seam of 2 feet may not 
at present pay the cost of working, ye! the time 
may not be far distant when even this thickness 
would be considered valuable. Many of the 
mines worked in the coal districts of England do 
not exceed 2 feet in thickness. Ol the increasing 
value of this deposite no doubt can be entertained. 
At present the small coal which amounts to one- 
fourth of the quantity raised, is ‘allowed to ac- 
cumulate at the pits, the cost of transportation 
being too great to admit of itsremoval. In coun- 
tries where fuel is scarce, small coal is used ex- 
tensively by those who cannot afford better. It is 
mixed with earthy and other matter, made into a 
paste, which is rolled into balls, and in this way 
makes a tolerably good fire. ‘This small coal 
when converted into coke isa good substitute 
for anthracite or charcoal. The bulk of the coal 
is much increased by the operation of coking, 
and could be furnished at a much cheaper rate. 
The process of coking is neither difficult nor ex- 
pensive—a large brick oven being all the appara- 
tus required. The oven should be about 8 feet 
square, having an opening in the top, and one in 
front, furnished with an iron door through which 
the coal is introduced. The coal once ignited, 
combustion is allowed to proceed slowly, until all 
the bituminous matter is consumed. The coke 
is then broken, withdrawn from the oven by 
means of strong iron rakes, and extinguished. 
The heap of small coal at one of the yards at the 
basin, would furnish convenient material for such 
an experiment. 

From the pits to the Appomattox, a distance of 
5 miles, the coal is hauled in wagons over a road 
far from level. It is then brought down the river 
20 miles to Petersburg, in boate carrying about 
200 bushels. The cost of transportation amount- 
ing to 84 cents a bushel. In Petersburg the coal 


is delivered to purchasers at the-yard at 20 cents 
a bushel. 








With a view to lessen the cost of transportation 
a survey for a rail-road along Winterpock creek, 
was made some time ago. Besides shortening 
the distance, this road would cut off one of the 
worst points in the navigation of the river, be- 
tween Petersburg and the coal pit landing. 

The road should not be an expensive one, as 
little grading would be required. This improve- 
ment will be made when the value of the A ppomat- 
tox coaldeposite is properly appreciated by this por- 
tion of Virginia. A smal! amount appropriated to 
the improvement of the Appomattox would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the coal and other trade of the 
river. The boats suited to the navigation of the 
river in its present state require 3 men for the 
space of 2 days to bring down 200 bushels of coal. 
Shute navigation being the cheapest mode of 
improving a river, answers very well when time 
and labor are of little value, but where competi- 
tion of any sort is to be met, it must be abandon- 
ed. Dams and locks—still water navigation— 
can alone satisfy the demands of commerce, on any 
river claiming the name of navigable, at the pre- 
sent day. 

With these improvements, and a connexion 
between the basin, the river and the rail-roads, 
the Appomattox coal would no longer be con- 
fined to home consumption. 

We returned from this excursion with a higher 
estimate than we had already formed of the 
many advantages enjoyed by the town of Peters- 
burg: an inexhaustible deposite of coal, almost 
onthe very banks of a navigable stream ; build- 
ing materials in abundance and of the very best 
quality ; water power to any extent; the. means 


of increasing the fertilty of the soil a hundred fold, 
presented in the rich deposites of marl by which 
Petersburg is almost literally surrounded; a naviga- 
ble river to het very doors, and rail-roads in every 
direction, ready to distribute the products of the 
industry and enterprise of her citizens. 


M. Tuvomey. 


MARSHY SOILS. 


From Booth’s Geological Survey of Delaware. 

The richness of the marsh lands in the west- 
ern and southern parts of Kent and on the ridge 
in Sussex has been a theme of admiration to all 
who have visited them. They are situated on 
the branches of the several streams, which hav- 
ing their sourcesin Delaware usually flow towards 
the Chesapeake, and which originating from rains 
and springs in the midst of extensive forests on a 
broad and very flat surface, with an argillaceous 
substratum impervious to water, and becoming 
clogged and dammed up by fallen trees, leaves 
and brushwood, naturally expand into broad 
basins, termed marshes. The luxuriant growth 
of trees, shrubs, and smaller plants, and their 
constant dilapidation and decay, in the shallow 
waters of the sluggish streams during the iapse 
of ages has generated a black vegetable mould, 
averaging three feet in depth, being rarely less 
than six inches and sometimes exceeding six (eet, 
composed throughout of the same materials. It 
was not until the close of the past or within the 
present century that effectual means were re- 
sorted to for recovering this land from almost con- 
stant inundation, since which time nearly all the 
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great marshes have been drained by the excava- 
tion of ditches or more properly canals in the na- 
tural bed of the stream, and a large amount of 
the most fertile soil in the state brought under cul- 
tivation. One of these great drains increases 
from 12 to 24 teet in width from its source to its 
mouth, @ distance of. nine miles, and throws off a 
sufficient quantity of water in spring freshets to 
float a moderately sized vessel. ‘The Coiberih, 
Cow, Herrington and ‘Tappehanoa marshes in 
the westof Kent county are the main feeders of 
the Choptank, and Marshy Hope in the south 
forms a main source of the North-west Fork river. 
The principal and several minor branches of the 
Nanticoke have been also subjected to drainage, 
beside many smaller streams in Sussex. When 
all the water-courses shall have been confined in 
a similar manner within their proper chaunels, a 
very large amount of an inexhaustibly fertile soil 
wiil be brought under the plough, and the noxious 
exhalations of marshy lands will cease to produce 
diseases to which their inundated state renders 
them subject. : 

W hen we examine the soil thus wrested from 
the waters, an unusual uniiormity of composition 
appears to prevail in it; it is black, very unctuous 
to the touch in i's moistened state, rarely so. light 
and spongy as not to admit of grain alter a little 
cultivation, becoming sufficiently compact on dry- 
ing aod consisting o! decayed organic matier and 
argillaceous earth. The organic matter chiefly 
humus-coal, and humin, a little of the humic and 
crenic acids, and that it does not contain uacom- 
bined acids, such as the malic, acetic or phosphoric 
in quantity, is shown by its productiveness imme- 
diately alter clearing. The lertility of these soils 
is shown {rom the fact that some fields have been 
lulled in corn for 40 years in succession, without 
an apparent diminution of their productiveness ; 
but nevertheless the idea, which seems to have 
become deeply rooted in the minds of the people 
of our western states, that such land can never be 
exhausted, caunot be too soon refuted and ex- 
ploded in Delaware. No soil, however rich, can 
withstand excessive tillage, except it receive an 
adequate return of ils richness ; an assertion to 
which the experience of ages will bear witness, 
and which will be confirmed by the experience of 
the west, ere 50 years shall liave elapsed. ‘he 
quantity of organic matter in some of the marshes 
is so great that — a dry seasun, the soil which 
was accidentally fired, continued to burn like coal, 
and could only be extinguished by rain. ‘The re- 
mains of such fires have been observed in several 
instances, where the carbonaceons matter having 
been burned out, lefi the earthy constituents con- 
verted into a substance resembling brick by the 
heat o! the fire. It is said that lime applied to 
this land has sometimes been found injurious. § I[t 
may admit of adoubt whether the experiments 
were judiciously made, but supposing that to be 
the cuse, it must arise from the existence of too 
much humin, or the organic acids, which the ad- 
dition of lime would bring into a too rapid action. 
The proper course 1o pursue with it would be to 
give a very light dressing of lime, which has been 
exposed to air lor some time in order to its combi- 
Dation with carbonic acid, in which state it gua- 
rantees a gradual decomposition of insoluble vege- 
table matter, as shown. There is one important 
use which these soils may receive and it is only 
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surprising that so little attention has been paid to 
it; the adjoining lands, sometimes argillaceous, 
are usually light sands, and i! a portion of the 
black marsh soil were spread upon thei, it would 


and surely there is in nearly every place where it 
occurs a superfluity which should not be suffered 
to lie unproductive. 

_ Similarly formed to the marshy soils and arising 
in part irom them, are those black deposites in 
the creeks and brauches, existing in all parts of 
the state, but abounding in Sussex and Kent. 
They are largely composed of organic matter, 
but contain more earthy constituents than the 


preceding, and appear to be better elaborated, 


and prepared for use. In a majority of cases they 
may be directly applied to land without mixture, 
and will provea very valuable substitute for ma- 
nure of the organic kind, but if extracted where 
the tide flows, it will olten be requisite to expose 
them to frost, or mingle them with lime, or sub- 
mit them to both, prior to theiremployment. It 
is not merely in larger streams we are to look for 
this material, but in small branches, brooks-and 
even in the courses of springs; it may be found 
on nearly every tract of land in the state, and 
more especially to the south. It is a source of 
fertility within the grasp, and certainly within the 
means of every citizen, and it only needs to be 
iried, fairly tried.to gain it a lasting reputation as 
uatural organic manure. Experiments have been 
made with it to a very limited extent, and al- 
though successful, 1t is surprising that its use has 
not extended ; for iu some instances, applied alone 
it has doubled a crop of corn in the firet season, 
and exhibited good eflects for many years; with 
lime it has produced similar resulte which will 
stand the test of a longer time. This vegetabie 
soil is not always unijorm in ite coniposition, for 
although in creeks it is usually black, and earthy, 
yetin some small upland pouds or swamps it is 
brown, light and spongy. Inthe latter case in 
particular it should be employed in connection 
with lime in the caustic state, i. e. freshly slacked, 
\o promote incipient decomposition, and to correct 
acidity, and even in all instances of its application, 
lime will benefit it and insure greater durability of 
action. Many farmers in Delaware, really desi- 
rous of improvement, know not where or how to 
commence, since they cannot raise one-fourth the 
quantity of manure requisite tor resioring produc- 
liveness, and their farms are extensive. Here is 
a material, with which to make the first attempt ; 
let them use it alone, and if it prove good, con- 
tinue until means are obtained to employ lime in 
addition to it; if the result be not favorable alone, 
let it be carried to the barn-yard, to form a layer 
of it there, and when its surface has been covered 
by manure, let them bring in another Jayer, and 
in such a manner, the quantity of manure may 
be increased many fold, without deteriorating its 
quality. 

From the upper part of the state to its southern 
boundary the Delaware river and bay, and the 
sea-coast are skirted by flat lands of varying 
breadih sometimes exceeding a mile, subject at 
limes to inundation, consisting of a flat, and dark 
culored vegetable mould, clothed with a luxuriant 
growth of reeds and grasses. Supposing them to 
average a mile anda half in width through the 





whole length of the state, we would have abou 


render them both more productive and cohesive, 
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100,000 acres of Delaware marshes, a large ex- 
tent of land, which if it were brought under cul- 
tivation, would prove to be the richest land in the 
state. Kis depth and richness of soil, and the 
ready means of restoring it when exhausted, are 
ample proofs of the assertion, but it may be rea- 
sonably doubted whether so great an undertaking 
as reclaiming this land at the present time would 
mee! with an adequate return, when we consider 
its expense, the comparative paucity of popula- 
lion, and the impertect system of agriculture pur- 
sued in the state. The succeesiul execution of a 
small portion of the task in the upper county is 


ers, but it is a matter of some doubt to what sub- 
stances ite eflecitsare mainly to be attributed. lis 
basis is a fat clay, both lead-colored and yellow- 
ish, with a quantity of organic matter, which ap- 
pears to be chiefly in the state of crenic and 
apocrenic acids combined with the oxide of iron. 
There is no doubt that it would be advantageoue 
if applied directly to the soil, but its tenacity is an 
objection to such a mode of using it, and hence it 
is more advisable either to draw it into the barn- 
yard, where it will be broken down and mingled 
with maaure, or to mix it with lime, and expose it 
for some time to the air, adding at the same time 


ample evidence that the work is practicable, and | the black marsh soil, which is generally to be ob- 


the experience, which Holland has attained on 
this subject during ages, could be wielded in 
Delaware. But.since it is not at all likely to be 
brought into execution for a long period of time, 
why may we not derive some benefit irom these 
lands at the present time? Independently of the 
embankment of small tracts along the shore, and 
without reference to the grazing of cattle on these 
natural grass lands, the soil of the marshes may, 
and should be applied extensively as a manure on 
the upland. The embankment of ditches where 
they are not otherwise required, may be employ- 
ed ; or the marsh may be dog expressly with the 
view of employing the soil as a fertiliser, and it is 
such a vegetable mould which is chiefly required 
in Delaware to render it more fertile. The 
marshy deposite to which allusion was made, 
is variously composed, or more properly speaking, 
it isin different states of decomposition ; being 
sometimes a black, unctuous matier, both vegeta- 
ble and mineral, containing no traces of vegetable 
fibre, again a similar soil with fibre, and lastly a 
formation consisting chiefly of fibre or the undecay- 
ed roots and leaves of plants. ‘The first of these 
is the most valuable, and may sometimes be di- 
rectly applied to land without admixture, but it is 
advisable to adopt a uniform method of using it, 
which may be done in two ways, by mingling it 
with lime, better aller exposure to the air for some 
time, or by drawing it into the barn-yard to bring 
it into an incipient fermentation by contact with 
stable manure. In eithercase it will more than 
repay its expense, and if lime be employed on the 
land at the same time a more powerlul and dura- 
ble influence will be derived from it. There is one 
kind of material bearing some connection with the 
preceding, a species of sea-weed, observed along 
the shore of the bay, but more remarkably consti- 
tuted onthe beach a few miles below Lewes, 
which will prove of great excellence, when 
brought to an incipient fermentation, as it contains 
much blue mud, and is penetrated, and inhabited 
by numberless shell-fish. It would become more 
uselul if drawn into the barn-yard, and suffered to 
ferment in a slight degree, for the decomposing 
animal matter will bring the weed rapidly into a 
similar state. | 

There remains yet one other substance, 
which is easily obtained, and will repay the ex- 
pense of ite application to the soil. It is the 
‘* blue mud,” which is constantly depositing from 
the riverand bay, on the marsh lands under the 
circumstances pointed out inthe paragraph refer- 
redto. The fertility of those lands of which it 
forme the upper surface, and ite beneficial effects 
in the few instances in which it hae been employed 
on the upland are a warrant of ite fertilising pow- 








tained in its vicinity. 

In the present section our attention has been 
devoted toa fertilising ingredient of a high order, 
which we have denominated ‘* Marshy Soil,” in 
order 10 embrace the several varieties under one 
head ; in agricultural works it might be termed a 
peaty soil, but the term would not include all those 
which have been described, for the “ blue mud” 
is wholly unlike a peaty soil, but being deposited 
on the river-marshes, it soon becomes a marshy 
soil, and many of the creek and western marsh 
deposites are far from being peaty, although they 
contain much organic matter. From a careful 
perusal of the section, it will be observed that this 
source of fertility is every where abundant, and in 
the two lower counties may be said to lie within 
the grasp of every farmer : let it not, therefore, as 
is too often the case, be disregarded or underva- 
lued, for its abundance and convenience, but ap- 
plied judiciously, frequently, and profusely. Ite 
value rests not on a mere theoretic assertion, but it 
has received the test and sanction of experience, 
and such experience, both in Delaware and else- 
where, as may not be contradicted. As it would be 
a matter of nicety to discriminate between such 
varieties as are not sufficiently decomposed, and 
require some preparation prior to their application, 
and those which might be directly employed ; it 
would be better to adopt a general rule relative to 
the mode of using it, viz., either to draw it into 
the barn-yard, or to form a compost with lime, or 
with ashes. In either case it will form an excel- 
lent manure, and with lime or ashes a durable 
one. Jtis indeed a foxtunate circumstance that 
this valuable material is diffused in such abun- 
dance over the state, and not less gratifying that 
it is more widely distributed in Sussex and Kent 
counties, where the soil chiefly requires the addi- 
tion of organic matter to restore it to its former 
fertility or even to excel it, and where it is of such 
a peculiarly light character as to require the use of 
precisely such a substance to render it more com- 
pact and tenacious, and more capable of repaying 
the expenditure of time, labor and materials, 


libérally bestowed upon it by the hand of industry 
and enterprise. 


BONES. 


It is said that in 1839, there were upwards of 
30,000 tons of bones imported from foreign coun- 
tries into Hull; and that in 1837, the value of the 
article imported into England, was nearly a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars, We remember to 
have seen a notice some months ago, of an ex- 
portation of bones from our own port, to Liver- 
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pool. Now is it possible that the enterprise and 
good judgment of our farmers will allow John 
Bull to carry our bones 3000 miles to-spread upon 
his lands, and they themselves stand by, as if they 
thought them hardly worth the grinding! We 
are apprehensive that bone dust is not sufficiently 
appreciated in this vicinity, or the material would 
not be sent from our very elbows, to enrich the 
broad pastures of England.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF ARTIFICIAL 
GRASSES. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

Red clover.—On the proper cuiture of this 
grass, the very foundation of improved husbandry 
depends. ‘To prepare the land suitably to sow 
this grass seed on, it must be frequently tilled, un- 
til the soil is in a fine mellow state, and the native 
grasses destroyed. ‘The usual and best way on 
rich land is to sow the seed on wheat or rye in 


the month of March, in the latitude of Baltimore, | 


the ground being previously cultivated in corn, 
then oats or barley, and then well manured for the 
wheat crop; then sow 6 to 8 quarts of clover seed 
to the acre. Something less seed may do when 
evenly sowed by an experienced, careful hand ; but 
it is best to have seed enough sowed to completely 
cover the land, otherwise weeds come up in place 
of clover, exhausting instead of improving the 
land. But where manure is scarce, and the land 
rather poor, plough early in the season, and sow 
buckwheat, peas, corn or oats, to protect the land 
from the sun’s rays, and smother weeds and grass, 
until a suitable time to plough these grasses in 
for the wheat crop; or if the ground is in order 
in time, say the 12th of July, sow buckwheat {or 
a crop, and sow the clover seed at the same time. 
On sandy land clover frequently stands best if 
sowed the latter part of summer, and olten does 
well with buckwheat, provided it is not sown 
two thick, or does not lodge. Also, where a corn 
crop is well cultivated, the ground in many cases 
may be got in'o such good order that the clover 
may be sown the last time it is cultivated, which 
may be done in August. And seeing clover is 
the great improver of land, and by it the land 
can be improved cheaper than in any other way, 
it ought to be exhausted as little as possible, in 
order that the clover may take, which if once well 
set, and suffered to remain on the ground without 
mowing or pasturing, and the second season’s 
crop ploughed in, will ofien double or treble the 
wheat crop sowed on it, which is the cheapest 
plan of improving land, and of course the most 
important to every farmer, when improving a 
poor farm. 

_ On rich land clover is apt to lodge ; in this case 
itought to be mowed for hay, to prevent its root 
lrom rotting. Most people handle clover hay too 
much, and expose it to dew and rain until all or 
many of the leaves are off, and until it looses all 
that delicious odor and sweetness so very accep- 
table to stock of all sorts. In good weather six 
hours’ sun on it will cure it sufficient to go into the 
barn or stack. If water cannot be twisted out 
of the stems of clover, it will keep, and then the 
leaves and other nutritious qualities will be pre- 
served. A peck of salt to each tun of hay would 
be an additional preservation, and the best way 


salt could be given to cattle. To save clover 
seed, mow the second crop as much above ground 
as will just cut all the clover heads, leaving as long 
a stubble as can be, to protect the root from in- 
jurious effects of the heaving spring lrosis, which 
are apt to throw the clover roots out, if lelt too bare 
by mowing or pasturing. After the seed is mow- 
ed, leave it in swarth until wet with one or two 
rains, to rot the hull or chaff that contains the 
seed, otherwise it is very hard to thrash out. In 
many places they have clover seed mills to take 
out the seed, but persons having a good thrashin 
machine can vet it out quite expeditiously ; an 
it is a profitable crop at 85 per bushel. It is 
estimated one year with another that land that 
will produce 15 to 20 bushels of wheat will as 
certainly produce 4 to 5 bushels of clover seed 
per acre, quite as valuable, with much less labor 
than the wheat crop. 

Timothy grass, called Herds-grass, in New Eng- 
land.—This is a valuable grass for hay, is very 
productive on clay loam, rather moist than dry. 
In newly cle-red land, if well grubbed and all the. 
leaves carefully raked and burnt, it will be best 
not to plough the ground, which would bury the 
mellow fertile surface soil, and bring up the stiff 
unproductive clay, but instead thereof scarify 
the surface well both ways, sow and harrow in 
the seed, then roll it well to make the gurlace, 
compact; as there are often some remains of old. 


| rotted leaves which would be too porous without 


rolling for the young plants to livein. The land 
is much quicker got in order this way, on rooty 
new land, than by ploughing, and is much better. 
for the above fibrous rooted crop, which requires 
lertiliiy, but not deep tillage. The seed is best 
sown from the middle of August 4o the firat of 
October, but about the middle of September is 
the best time. And in February and March, 6 
quarts of seed carefully and evenly sowed will do. 
Orchard grass, white clover or green grase ma 
be profitably mixed with timothy, especially if it 
is intended for pasture. 

Orchard grass.—This grass is very productive 
of hay and pasture, it grows very quick, fit to 
mow when the clover is, and may very profitably 
be sown with it. It may besown in the fall, with 
winter grain, or by itself; or in the spring with 
oats or barley. If sown in the spring on wheat it 
does well, but must be harrowed, ae the seed is 
light and long, and would not get covered other- 
wise. When sowed alone it will require 14 bush- 
el of seed tothe acre. RosertT SINCLAIR. 

Clairmount Nursery, near Baltimore. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTH-CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


At a meeting of the South-Carolina Agricultur- 
al Society, held in Charleston, on the 22d July, 
1842, the annexed preamble and resolutions 
were read by R. W. Roper, esq., vice-president 
of the society. After a mature consideration as to 
the prospective benefit to the state—the aid and 
utility to individual agriculturists, and the practi- 
cability of legislative aid, the following resolution 
was adopted : 





Resolved, That the preamble, setting forth in 
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detail the merits of the question of an Agricul- 
tural Survey of the State, and the consequent 
resolutions, be addressed to the different agricul- 
tural societies of the state, requesting their opinion, 
and if consonant with their views relative to the 
same important object, their co-operation. The 
plan devised as the best, is for the various socie- 
ties to petition the legislature at the ensuing ses- 
sion, or to submit the same to the General State 
Society who hold their meetings at Columbia, 
and request them to present the said petitions, and 
to lend their aid in conducting the same to a suc- 
cessful result. Francis D. Quasn, 
Corr. Secretary of So. Ca. Agr. Society. 


Mr. President :—l am desirous of enlisting 
the action of this society, in ameasure of much 
importance to the prosperity of our state, in pro- 
moting the cause of agriculture. My design is, 
through its medium, to invite the altention of va- 
rious avricultural societies throughout the state to 
the importance of effecting an agricultural survey 
of the parishes and districts of South-Carolina, and, 
by simultaneous petition to the Legislature, impart 
a probability of success. This subject was agitat- 
ed in the legislature during the last session, intro- 
duced to their consideration by the recommenda- 
tion o! the governor, and, alter very general discus- 
sion, the following resolutions, submitted by the 
committee on agriculture, were adopted : 

Resolved, That an agricultural survey of the 
state of South-Carolina is highly expedient and 
necessary. ‘That it will prove a means of deve- 
loping »nd improving her resources—retaining at 
home her citizens and slave labor, and counter- 
acling, in some measure, the effects of competition, 
in her great staple, from the fertility of new lands 
in other states. 

2. Resolved, That the result of each year’s sur- 
vey be annually reported to this house, and copies 
distributed to every agricultural society through- 
out the staie. 

The following and last resolution, intended to 
give effect to the two preceding, was lost, viz. 

Resolved, ‘That the sum of $3,000 be appropriat- 
ed for the ensuing year to said survey, and that 
the governor be specially charged with the selec- 
tion of a capable person to execute the same. 

A larger vote was taken in the house of repre- 
sentatives, in favor ol these resolutions, than 
had ever before been known. It was asserted in 
the course of argument, that if a survey was desi- 
rable, it ought tobe sointimated by some of the 
agricultural societies of the state, whereas no 


petition to thateflect had emanated from any of 


them. ‘This otjection | propose to obviate, and 
show, that the agricultural community are fully 
awake to the important results that must spring 
from attention to this subject. 

Some discrepancy of sentiments prevails among 
the advocates of survey, whether its character 
ought to be geological or agricultural. Both 
branches bear an analogy to each other. In ef- 
fecting the accomplishment of the one, some light 
must be thrown upon the other ; but to produce 
practical available results, they must be pursued 
separately and distinctly. 

A geological survey is confined to minerals, 
metals, rocks and earths, and by ccilateral associa- 
tion, sometimes may bear on agriculture. The 





geologist digs into the bowels of the earth for 
scientific investigation or hidden treasure ; the 
first involving antiquarian research—the last ap- 
pertaining to commercial speculation, and requiring 
large capital. 

The agricultural surveyor, in his investigation, 
seldom penetrates far below the surface of the soil, 
as his purpose is to examine its fructifying proper- 
ties, which relate only so far to geology. as the 
growth of asoil indicates its base and constituents. 
—Here the line of demarkation at once diverges, 
and the agricultural surveyor turns his attention 
to practical researches, in which he associates 
himselt with the humblest tiller of the soil to aid 
with thelight ofscience. Nature, in beneficence, 
has decreed that the earth shall put forth sponta- 
neous productions for the welfare and food of man, 
but not to such extent asto impair the divine law, 
that from the sweat of his brow man shall eat his 
bread. He receives the productions of the soil, 
only as the germ of what he is to improve, and by 
care and observation perfects its character and 
usefulness. ‘The mass of mankind pursue their 
objects with as little labor as possible, and are 
content to travel in the beaten track marked out 
forthem. Some independent spirits, gifted with 
investigating minds, escape this servile habit, and 
indulge their particular notions by experiments 
of their own; but such laudable efforts are ofien 
doomed to disappointment, when, if aided by 
science, perfect light would be thrown on the in- 
vestigation. 

This fact may be illustrated by stating the 
utility of a system of rotation in crops. ‘The ex- 
uvie of one set of roois is often pernicious to a 
plant of the same species, and stimulating to 
those of a different species. A soil is frequently 
said to be sour, which implies the existence of 
vegetable acids, operating on a plant ina manner 
which only science can account for. [ once piant- 
ed a field in cotton, which gave flattering pro- 
mise till the bowls of the plant began to form, when 
they dropped in such abundance as materially to 
impair the produce. A field on a contiguous 
plantation was abandoned from a similar cause, 
the colton being said to take the rust. A friend 
of mine, of high inte!ligence and enterprise, plant- 
ed in rice, for ten years, a piece of swamp on 
Cooper river, (low down the river,) where the 
plant in its early stage was vigorous and promis- 
ing, but about the period of jointing and the ear 
to swell, the stalk became attenuated, assumed 
a russet hue, and the crop always proved unpro- 
ductive. ‘This land is now abandoned, and the 
fine banks and ditches in destruction. How much 
lime, expense and profit may have been made 
available, in these instances, by a judicious agri- 
cultural surveyor, who would have pointed out 
the peculiar diseases of the land and corrected the 
gradual decrease of always scanty crops? In 
Massachusetis, H. S. Colman has doubled the va- 
lue of some of the townships, by imparting to 
owners a knowledge of the properties of the soil 
they cultivated. In England and Scotland the 
agricultural chemist is applied to for that purpose, 
and he designates the manures and products most 
congenial to the soil, which saves expense and 
crude experiments. Recent discoveries have es- 
tablished the fact, that all soils contain an acid not 
hitherto suspected, called humic acid, from the 
Latin word humus, (earth,) and humin appears to 
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constitute a leading principle in all soils and ma- 
nures ; it is formed of carbon and hydrogen, and the 
humic acid of humin and oxygen. It combines 
with lime, potass and ammonia, in the form of 
humates, and the smallest portion of these will 
render it soluble in water, and fit to be taken up 
by the spongelets of the root fibres. Ignorance of 
the important action of this acid in dissolving 
earthy matters, puzzled old writers to discover 
how lime and potass got into plants. For these 
hints | am indebted to Edmund Ruffin, the high- 
ly talented surveyor of Virginia.* 

A whole section of country may contain ma- 
nures which science alone can render available, and 
the farmer go abroad for a supply of marl and 
lime, which scientific research would discover at 
home. Bede ol limestone olten lie with a hori- 
zontal inclination, and in a line ofa few miles pre- 
sent toa farmer at one extremity of the line a 
quantity of limestone on the surface of the soil, 
which a farmer at another extremity of the line 
might suppose he did not possess, but which the 
agricultural surveyor would put him in posses- 
sion of by instructing where to dig. But, in some 
instances, even the application of marl may be 
deleterious to soil, as where no putrescent or vege- 
table matter existed. This fact suggests the pro- 
priety of forming a knowledge of soils, and there 
does not yet exist in the science of agriculture a 
correct nomenclature of soils. 

Many important duties appertain to an agricul- 
tural surveyor. The Massachusetts resolve, by 
which a surveyor was appointed, reads :—‘‘ ‘T’o 
collect accurate information of the state and condi- 
tion of the agriculture of the commonwealth, and 
every subject connected with it-—point out the 
means of improvement, and make a detailed report 
thereof, with as much exactness as circumstances 
will admit.” 

The agricultural surveyor, therefore, visits 
every town in the state—every principal farm or 
plantation, the management of which promises to 
afford useful information, and corresponds and 
co-operates with practical men. 

An agricul'ural survey relates to the nature of 
the soil, particularly in reference to the nature 
of the crops cultivated ; to the climate, with re- 
ference to the growth of crops, number of acres 
cultivated, in what cultivated, the modes adopt- 
ed, and the proceeds; to manures, to live stock of 
all kinds, as animals for pleasure, labor, food, for 
the dairy; to dairy produce—to poultry—diseases 
of domestic animals—bees—orchards—gardens— 
farm buildings -farming implements—and many 
miscellaneous subjects. 

A letter from Henry Colman to Whitemarsh 
B. Seabrook, esq., dated 13th October, 1841, says, 
the agricultural survey of Massachusetts ‘has 
80 lar accomplished all that could have been rea- 
sonably expected from it. One of the most intelli- 
gent farmers of the state says, that it has already 





*Mr, Roper has given to usa title to which we 
have no legal right. It is true that we have both 
Surveyed and reported very extensively, though but 
in part, on the agriculture of Virginia, but it has been 
done altogether without authority from the state, 
or remuneration from any source. We fear that it 
will be long before the legislature of Virginia will 
order an squeeze) survey ; though its whole ex- 
pense would not equal one-fourth of the annual cost 
of legislating to sustain fraudulent banks.—Ep. F. R. 
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been worth three-hundred thousand dollars to 
the commonwealth. _[t has awakened.a strong 
interest in the eubject of agricultural improvement 
of the state. It has developed the agricultural 
resources of the state—has induced many farmers 
to keep an exact account of their husbandry, its 
expenses and returns, of which, before, they never 
had anyestimate. It has led to many important 
experiments in agriculture. It has extended the 
knowledge of improvements made in any and 
every part of the state throughout the whole state. 
It has contributed, essentially, to elevate and bet- 
ter the condition of the laboring classes, and to 
render the agricultural profession respectable. It 
has sown seeds which must continue to be more 
and more productive for ages to come.” 

A letter from the same source, to the same gen- 
tleman, says, “* An agricultural survey of South- 
Carolina would be of greater advantage than, 
perhaps, of any state in the union at this time, if 
so directed as to bring into proper notice the calca- 
reous manures now almost entirely neglected, and - 
induce your planters to use them. Such a result 
would be worth to South-Carolina more than the 
doubling the present productions and pecuniary 
value of the land of all that great region.” 

‘The statistical information of the agricultural 
surveyor disseminates a knowledge of each dis- 
trict, of the sums expended for supplies of what- 
ever description, which at once leads to whole- 
some reflection and salutary change in a defective 
or losing policy. If, for instance, it can be shown, 
according to the recent letter of Mr. W. B. Sea- 
brook to the members of the legislature, that if an 
increase of a quarter of a bushel to the acre in 
corn, to the whole amount of land cultivated, were 
grown, the necessity of a foreign supply would be 
prevented, the saving to the state, at an interest 
of 14 per cent. on the amount expended on this 
single article, equal to $250,000, would abundant- 
ly compensate an annual cost of survey till the 
whole state was surveyed ; and when we add the 
cost of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, beef, pork, 
butter, lard, onions, potatoes, tubs, baskets, oats, 
peas, hay, and numerous other articles for which 
we are tributaries, and which we can produce at 
home, an annual saving to the state ought to be 
effected, to the cost of $3,000,000. Do we not 
see lime and hay forwarded by rail-road and the 
rivers to Columbia, Camden, and intermediate 
parts of the state ? — the sight ought to suffuse the 
cheek, of every patriotic Carolinian, with the blush 
of shame. The time was, when our Congaree 
boats, loaded with corn, lay at our wharves, when 
we exported corn, and now the reverse ig the 
case. 

The depreciation of our staple produce cannot 
stand this outlay. The boundless fields and 
prairies of the west supply cotton from 2 to 4 
cents cheaper in the lb. than we can, and Texas 
is now swelling the produce. We must, there- 
fore, retrace our steps. ‘The time has passed 
when it was more profitable to plant cotton than 
corn, and the superfluous wealth which enabled 
to buy what we ought now to produce, has gone 
to other lands. The Sea-islands, without com- 





petition in their staple, scarcely support them- 
selves; and the production of rice is not 20,000 
barrels greater now than were exported filly years 
ago. 

Wise laws may be passed, and political axioms 
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expressed ; but itis attention to the soil which 
gives a population for the one to operate upon, or 
impart consequence to the other. ‘The value of 
laws and political axioms may be called forth by 
particular objects spread over a waste of time, but 
the consequence of a successful culture of the 
earth incorporates itsell’ with our daily necessities 
and transactions. In every stage of society, the 
most elevated or humble, it contributes to the 
food we eat, the raiment we put on, and the habi- 
tations in which we dwell. It contributes to indi- 
vidual consequence, and becomes the national 
prop. An agriculturai survey will afford the 
best statistics of the country, not drawn from ge- 
neral, but individual observation—will bring con- 
genial intellects into communion, or collision, and 
elucidate facts which must tend to individual hap- 
piness and general prosperity. Instead of igno- 
rance and squalid want, you will enjoy education 





and comfort—instead of emigration, permanent 


residence—instead of deserted habitations and/} 


abandoned fields, where the ow! hoots {rom the 


window, or the fox starts from the thicket, you | 


will have fields smiling with verdure and crowned | 
with golden harvests—‘ the desert will rejoice | 
and blossom as the rose.” 

It behoves us, therefore, to be on the alert—to 
take time by the forelock, and see how we can 
retard our fall, or advance our prosperity. One of 





vey of the state; I therefore invoke the aid of 
this society in effecting such a salutary purpose 
by originating a move on the subject—by trans- 
mitting circulars to the twenty-six agricultural 
societies of the state, requesting them to unite 
with this society in memorialising the legislature 
of our state to carry out this important aid to our 
advancement. In furtherance of the object, | 
offer the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That an agricultural survey of 
the state of South-Carolina has become highly 
expedient, as tending to retain and advance the 
population and wealth of the state by promoting 
improvement in agricultural science—developing 
resources now hidden or neglected and requiring 
scientific aid to bring to light. 

2. Resolved, That a petition be sent from this 
society to our next legislature, praying that mea- 
sures be adopted for an agricultural survey of the 
state. 

3. Resolved, That a circular be sent to every 
agricultural society in the state, proposing co- 
operation with the Agricultural Society of Charles- 
ton, in effecting this important purpose, by 
simultaneous petition to the legislature, praying 
them to take measures tu effect so useful and de- 
sirable an object. 

4. Resolved, That our corresponding secretary 
be charged with the carrying out the objects of 


the means, I consider to be an agricultural sur-| the above resolve. 
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